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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


One of the stock Whig subjects, Ireland, which has upon the whole 
been at a discount this session, was displayed for an airing in the 
House of Commons on Monday; when Mr. Snett, took the oppor- 
tunity of a Committee of Supply to prefer the Whig bill of indict- 
ment against the Tories. The brilliant advocate’s speech consisted 
of an industrious collection of all the straggling grievances which 
have occurred or been made during the last few months,—the ap- 
pointments, Mr. Bipputen’s case, Mr. Sr. GeorGr’s case, some 
libel cases, some murder cases, and the challenging of juries in 
those several cases. The prince of elocutionists failed to enliven 
matter so trite: and no wonder. It does not require much sifting 
to extract what is material in all the compilation. The present 
Ministers entered office with strong professions. of governing with- 
out regard to party: but it is complained that they have forfeited 
their pledges; the proof being, that certain well-known Tories 
have been appointed to office. That was meant to be the real 
gravamen of the charge; and it proves the spirit in which it was 
made: it was the mere complaint of the party out, that the party 
jn did not throw crumbs enough to és hungry retainers—Jrish re- 
tainers, be it remembered. By saying that he would govern without 
respect to party, Sir Ropert Pret meant, of course, not that he 
would govern through the Whig party, but that, governing 
through his own party, he would govern for all. ‘Testimony to 
his performance is conveyed by the huge omission in the 
Whig indictment. It*was predicted that the assumption of 
office by the Tories would be followed by instant anarchy in 
Ireland: they have been in office nine months, but nothing of 
the kind is alleged by Mr. Suerr—nothing of the kind seems to 
have entered into the head of any of the accusers. The Tory 
Ministers appointed Tory subordinates, as the Whig Ministers ap- 
pointed Whig subordinates; but the Whigs wish the Tories to ap- 
point Whig subordinates: that is the gist of the main charge. On 
the whole, the Whigs cut the worse figure in the comparison: if 
the Tories appointed the veteran partisan and excellent Equity 
lawyer Lerroy to the Bench, the Whigs offered a seat on it to 
Dantet O’Connext, not only a veteran partisan, but one who has 
sacrificed all his faculties to party agitation. The accusations 
which remain unanswered are, that trial by jury is vitiated by 
wholesale challenging of juries, and that Roman Catholics are ex- 
cluded from office. Great pains are taken to humour the institu- 
tion of trial by jury so as to make it practicable in Ireland, without 
much success. ‘I'he theory of the institution is, that every charge 
shall be supported by evidence so clear as to convince any twelve 
peers of the accused; but the Irish people have shown that in a 
great number of cases they will not be convinced: Protestants will 
not be convinced by testimony fatal to a Protestant, nor Catholics 
by testimony injurious to a Catholic. It is doubtful whether the 
Irish are capable of the institution; and the puzzling question re- 
mains behind, whether it were better to attempt to render them fit 
on the plan of Procrustes, by applying to them without modifica- 
tion the English rule, or to treat them differently from the rest of 
the United Kingdom and abrogate trial by jury—repealing the 
Union in that respect? Who can answer? and until some one 
does answer, who can object to the existing compromise? The 
exclusion of the Roman Catholics from all but very inferior offices 
| Naturally mortifies them—it is an undeniable evil; as it is a 
/ great and glaring misfortune that the religion of the State 

differs from that of the bulk of the people. It hardly lessens the 
annoyance to be told that the majority are not excluded as Ro- 
man Catholics : it suffices for them that they are excluded, and they 
are prone to judge of the motive by the fact. Nevertheless, it is 
not difficult to understand- why Roman Catholics are shut out 
though religious differences are overlooked. It is the result of past 
misgovernment in Ireland that the Roman Catholics are generally 
of one complexion in politics; and it is not as religious but as po- 
litical opponents that they are omitted in the list of Government 
appointments. It so happened, and it was a great advantage to 
them, that the English Protestant Whig Ministers could find poli- 
tical supporters among the Irish Roman Catholics; and they were 
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therefore able to make a show of admitting the majority within the 
province to a share of power: Ministries of the other party are 
limited to the minority in Ireland for their staff of subordinates, 
and the inconvenience and annoyance are unavoidable. The Irish 
majority share a disadvantage common to all subject races: there 
is but one way to remove it—to hasten the complete assimilation 
of the subject with the dominant race. 

The minor question of the Maynooth grant, raised in Committee 
of Supply, is one of the details of the question just considered : 
the funds for teaching the unrecognized priesthood can only be 
granted by a kind of licence and courtesy in legislation, which 
must ever afford carping formalists an opportunity of grudging and 
insolent objection. ‘The best argument for the grant was alluded 
to by Lord Jocetyn and Lord ELior—is it safer to let the priest- 
hood be taught in their own country, or to drive them to Conti- 
nental convents ? 

The measure for permitting the grinding of foreign corn in bond 
has passed the critical stage the second reading. It is perhaps, 
though a matter of detail, the measure in which the Ministers 
have made the greatest step towards free trade—it is a repeal of the 
Corn-laws as regards ship-biscuit. ‘The Corn-laws are repealed 
for shipmasters and common sailors, but retained for manufacturers 
and artisans. The very goodness of the measure brings its pro- 
moters, the Ministers, to a reductio ad absurdum ; for the arguments 
by which it is supported apply @ fortiori to the general repeal. 
The debate exhibited the pure agriculturists in the unfavourable 
light of refusing to relax their prohibitory claims even in respect 
of ship-biscuit: they fought for that small risk to their profits— 
the loss of some fraction of a penny in the bushel or quarter, with 
all the determination that they uphold the Corn-laws. Their 
obtrusive self-sceking and hard exaction will not serve their cause : 
to secure the fraction of a penny, they increase the indignation 
against their whole artificial profits; and the unsuccessful resist- 
ance to the Hurr-Grapstone bill for repealing the Corn-laws in 
respect of ship-biscuit will hasten the repeal of the Corn-laws in 
respect of the common bread. 

This debate would have been a good finale to the Corn-law dis- 
cussions of the season. It landed the Ministers in such a position, 
that not to advance implied a logical absurdity: it left them doing 
something towards Corn-law repeal, of such a kind as pledged 
them to do more cn opportunity. But the talkers, who caricature 
the maxim that “ discussion” does good, must have more debates ; 
and accordingly, Mr. Tuomas Duncomvs (a gentleman not usually 
wanting in tact) put the general question in a new form, with a 
long resolution, intended as counsel to the Crown to convoke Par- 
liament in the autamn. Ministers repeated the obvious reply, 
that they can advise such a recourse if necessary ; but that to pledge 
them to it now, and Parliament to reopen the Corn question, would 
have no effect but to instigate the corn-dealers to jobbing and 
withholding corn from the market, in the hope of better terms. 
The practical result of the debate was to elicit a clever speech 
from Sir Rosert Peer, showing that there is yet some hope 
for the capital and reviving commerce of the country: a hope, 
however, not reflected in the aspect of the manufacturing-districts 
and their incipient disorders. 

More Anti-Poor-law debates have filled up the closing nights of 
the session. Among a variety of obstructive amendments, was one 
by Mr. Escotr, modestly proposing a clause to give Guardians a 
discretionary power of virtually repealing the new Poor-law, and 
returning to the old system of paying wages out of poor-rates! 
There are in most assemblages impracticable disputants, who, after 
a laborious argument, with admirable blindness to all reason, just 
reiterate their first position as an undisputed axiom, with an air as 
if they had achieved some triumphant refutation. Though some 
praised the effort as a specimen of speechmaking, the House did 
not follow Mr. Escort in his remarkable example of retrogression 
in argument. 

Sir Rosert Ineuis’s motion for a Committee preliminary to 
Church-extension has expired in a quibble. Sir Ronerr Peer, 
moved perhaps by consideration for his honourable friend as much 
as by deference for the lay priesthood of the House, promised to 
“ consider” the subject during the recess; but, moved by the 
financial state of the country, he did not promise a grant of money. 
That very shadow of assurance was Sir Ronert INnGits’s excuse for 
discharging himself of his burden, which is growing rather ridicu- 
lous, by saying that he left the matter “ in the hands of Govern- 
ment”! 

The triple measure for improving the jurisdiction of the County 
Courts and extending to the provinces a better administration of 
Bankruptcy and Lunacy laws, introduced to the House of Lords 
by Lord Lynpuurst early in the session, reached the second read- 
ing only on Thursday night. The friends of the Ministry promised 
largely for their Law-reforms: the measure itself was adopted 
from the Whigs by the Conservatives, as one of the things which 
they were to do; and it has lain all this time perdu in the House 
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of Lords! In the other House there might have been the excuse 
that the public business has been “ obstructed,” but to the Peers, 
who have had nothing to do, a little work would have been healthy 
exercise. Are the Commons to have no deliberation on Lord 
Lynpuvrst's bills, but simply to register the Chancellor's edict ? 
Truly, there remains, both to the Government and the Parliament, 
room for improvement in the mode of preparing and conducting 
business ; which we shall be glad to see effected in the second ses- 
sion of the Conservative restoration. 





The North American mail acquaints us with some strange in- 
ternal convulsions in the United States, sufficiently perplexing to 
the foreign politician. Joun Trier has dismayed his fellow- 
citizen subjects by an act of authority—he has vetoed “ the Little 
Tariff Bill.” The President and parties in Congress are at issue 
about a new tariff, which should have been decided before the 30th 
of last month; but the disputants could not manage to finish 
their quarrel in time. Under the Compromise Act, the import- 
duties underwent periodical reductions, and the final reduction 
was fixed for the last day of June; but Congress contemplated a 
tariff to enhance instead of reduce the duties. It was expected 
that the President would veto any bill for the purpose ; and so, to 
give time for further discussion, a short “ continuance-bill” was in- 
troduced, to keep in force the existing duties until the Ist of 
August: that was “the Little Tariff Bill”. Mr. TyLer would not 
make the concession implied in the measure, but threw it out: the 
officers were set to collect the duties under the reduced rates fixed 
by the Compromise Act, and the Republicans were bewildered at 
finding themselves at the mercy of so much of autocratic power. 

Another intestine commotion was a small revolution in Rhode 
Island, where a gentleman chose to appoint himself Governor and 
issue proclamations. ‘The authorities had not much difficulty in 
driving him out and in asserting the vigour of the law; and the 
citizens are struck with admiration, because their State constitu- 
tion is able to put down revolutions so easily. The foreigner, 
on the other hand, is puzzled to know why there should have been 
any revolution to put down. 

The matter most concerning us, Lord Asnsurton’s negotiations 
with the United States Government, is involved in some obscurity. 
Some say that they go on favourably ; others report that they had 
become perplexed at the last. Mr. Tyter’s embroilment with 
Congress does not promise leisure and calm for delicate diplomatic 
bargains. 


Debates and Broceedings in Barliament. 
GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND. 

On the motion to renew the Committee of Supply,on Monday, Mr. 
SHEIL moved an amendment, by way of introducing a debate on the 
Government of Ireland. If there existed an impression, he said, that 
that Government was conducted with impartiality, it was erroneous, 
and the public mind ought to be disabused. The Government still trod 
in the old track of Toryism, and it would lead to the same consequences 
as before. Mr. Sheil illustrated this position by a long speech, com- 
prising the main allegations against the present Government in respect 
of Ireland, since its entrance upon office— 

He contrasted the pledges of the members of Government with their prac- 
tice. Two years ago, Sir Robert Peel said that his chief difficulty was with 
Treland ; and that must be the chief difficulty of any Minister who might be 
compelled to adopt a system of government to which the majority of the Irish 
Members were opposed. About two years after that declaration, the right 
honourable Baronet, on coming into office with a vast and almost unprece- 
dented augmentation of power, stated that he was determined to overcome his 
chief difficulties by adopting a policy of conciliation and peace. He selected, 
and a better selection could not have been made, the noble Lord (Eliot), an 
amiable diplomatist, as Chief Secretary for Ireland. On Lord Eliot’s reélec- 
tion for Cornwall, he was seconded by Mr. Fortescue, the brother of Lord 
Fortescue ; who vouched that Lord Eliot would pursue a just and middle 
course. Lord Eliot himself said, “ He knew that the policy of Sir Robert 
Peel in Ireland would be a sound and wise one; directed by a spirit of peace 
and conciliation.” Those professions were reéchoed by Lord De Grey ; who 
said in reply to an address by the Corporation of Dublin, that he should en- 
deavour to merit a continuance of their good opinion “ by a perfect abstinence 
from party-feeling and the greatest impartiality in the administration of the 
law.” Every one who read those speeches was induced to indulge the hope that 
a new era had arrived for Ireland. Every one of those fond anticipations had 
been disappointed. ‘ Of the practical application of the principles of Tory- 
ism,” continued Mr. Sheil, “ no sort of mitigation has taken place; and as far 
as the Executive is concerned, they act as if Catholic Emancipation had 
never been carried. You have been in office fora year. In that period, how 
many of the professors of the national religion have you promoted? To what 
office have you, who told us that you would govern Ireland without party, 
advanced a single member of that community, which in numbers, in wealth, 
in intelligence, and in power, is every day making so irresistible a progress? 
You have not appointed a single Roman Catholic to any one office of high 
trust and honour; and, in place of keeping your engagements, you have acted 
in a spirit of partisanship so clear and so indisputable, that the difficulty 
consists, not in stating in what instances you have broken your under- 
taking, but in what single particular you have adhered to it. You will 
not call the appointment of Mr. O'Leary by Sir Edward Sugden, to some 
small place, (1 do not remember what,) a proof of impartiality ; you will not 
call the employment of a few Catholic barristers in circuit business, worth some 
twenty pounds a year, a proof of impartiality. What cares the country for 
these miserable and paltry nominations? The country looks to the offices 
through which a great social and moral influence is exercised, which are con- 
nected with the Government of the country, and which impart weight and 
influence to the whole community—with which the individuals who are th 
objects of high promotion are connected.’ They might say that they could 
not retain the Law-officers appointed by their opponents: but in 1835 they 
retained Mr. Blackburne, the Whig Attorney-General, and Mr. Greene, the 
Whig Counsel for the Crown. He did not ask why. Mr. Pigot had been dis- 
missed, for he was distinguished by the ardour of his political feelings; but 
Mr. Monaghan had done nothing to offend: his retention in office, however, 
had been denounced by anticipation in the Dublin Evening Mail; and Mr. 
Brewster, a well-known partisan, was selected to fill his place. On the elec- 





tion of the Solicitor-General for Dublin University, what was the topic al 
lected for animadversion by him and Sergeant Warren?—the Education Com. 
mission. On the death of Mr. West, his successor in the representation pistrat 
Dublin was proposed by Mr. Gregg, who haddeclared that a priest oan ain 
a greater crime than child-murder every day: that he celebrated mass: the not st 
electors were canvassed for him by Lord ocelyn, and he was supported by the jwho is 
Government. The old Corporation Sheriffs were retained when the electiggisiste™s 
came on, although the new Sheriff, Sir Edward Borough, had been nominateg.4biist 
and although one of the old Sheriffs, Mr. Brown, had offered to do an y job faggst. G 
the Liberal party in consideration of a knighthood. Mr. Lefroy, who had bee! Sir 
mixed up in every question with which Ireland had been distracted for the ] 
twenty years, was elevated to the bench. Mr. Sheil adverted to two recent in, 
stances of trial by jury in criminal cases, in the North of Ireland; imputin 
to the Government an abuse of power. In one case, of four Protestants tri 
for the murder of M’Ardle, a Catholic, in the county of Down, it was State¢ 
that the next of kin did not object to the Jury; but the Attorney-General woulé 
not allow their agent and counsel to be retained until so late that they cou | Mr 
not object to that course. Turn to the trial of a Catholic for the murder off Jatie 
a Protestant—of Francis Hughes for the murder of Mr. Thomas Powell Mr. 
Hughes was tried by a Jury composed of ten Protestants and two Catholig, years, 
and by another composed of nine Protestants and three Catholics; and jg \never 
neither case could the Jury agree to a verdict}: he was tried a third time;jat the 
the challenge of the Jury panel by the prisoner, of those who had avowed |Sit G 
any opinion hostile to him, was disallowed; the Crown Solicitor set aside vouret 
of the panel on the ground that they had expressed an opinion favouruble tg [blood. 
the prisoner; every Roman Catholic was set aside; the Jury was exclusi en: 
Protestant ; and the prisoner was convicted, and hanged. The prosecution of js Pro 
the Belfast Vindicator and the Newry Examiner for libel was next adverted to; fthe ™ 
in the case of the Vindicutor, nine Catholics were struck off the panel, anj {Sheil 
there was only one on the Jury ; and Chief Justice Pennefather addressed the} Mr 
Jury thus, after reading the article to them, “ Was there ever a more diabo- jJurie 
licial libel than that? In my opinion never! Iam not to decide the question, Kary ¢ 
but I am to give you my opinion; and that is, that this is a grossand infamous} Vis 
libel—and that is not mincing the matter.” Mr. Sheil contrasted the neglect to 
dismiss Mr. Biddulph from the Magistracy, after he had advised the wit- 
nesses to abscond in a criminal prosecution which he originated, with the 
restoration of Mr. St. George, who had written an offensive letter to Lord 
Normanby. He concluded by moving for the correspondence in the case of 
Mr. St. George. 

Lord Extor remarked, that the newspaper organs of the Opposition in 
Ireland had repeated these charges; and if honourable gentlemen be-f. 
lieved them to be true, they had betrayed their duty by letting them 
remain so long unnoticed. He followed Mr. Sheil’s charges with spe-f- 
cific contradictions— : 

His spontaneous declaration of opinion in Cornwall had been made to bear rect 
an interpretation which could not fairly be put upon it. When Government ‘hich 
declared that a government should be a government not of a party, but of the 
whole empire, they looked to the general administration of justice: they took 
care that one party should not be allowed to domineer over another ; and that 
the religious test should cease to be the test of fitness for political employ- | 
ment: but he could not believe that any Government meant by that that 
they could bestow patronage indiscriminately upon all their opponents 
as well as their friends. Mr. Monaghan, of whose dismissal complaint had 
been made, was so strong a partisan, that at a public dinner he refused 
to drink the Duke of Wellington’s health. Lord Eliot entered into 4 
defence of Mr. Brewster from the charge of being an “ exterminator ” or whole 
sale ejector of tenants: the fact was, that he had succeeded to some land occu 
pied by very bad characters, of whom he endeavoured to rid the neighbourhood; 
but he had continued respectable Roman Catholics on his land, and even in- 
creased their holdings. With regard to the appointment of Baron Lefroy, Lord 
Eliot might easily and justly ask of the right honourable gentleman, whether 
he adopted all the sentiments which had ever been expressed and all the lan- 
guage that had ever been used by those who had been offered judicial appoint- 
ments by the late Government? He might ask if a high judicial office had 
not been offered to an individual who had by the very same Government been 
denounced from the Throne? But he was prepared to vindicate the appoint- 
ments on their own merits. No charge had been breught against Mr. Lefroy’s 
judicial conduct. Mr. West, a personal friend, had been passed over to appoint 
Sergeant Warren, personally unknown to the Government. In like manner 
as to the Episcopal appointments: the Bishopric of Ossory and the Deanery of 
Cork had been filled up by clergymen who had no kind of political influence, 
but whose theological eminence, high character, and scholastic attainments, had 
entitled them to the appointments, which had given the highest satisfaction in 
the Church. So with respect to the Constabulary vacancies: seven only had 
occurred, and all of them had been filled up by men whose fathers had died in 
the force or who themselves had risen from the ranks; and great as was the 
pressure on a new Government from the natural claims of political supporters, 
in no one case had the Government dispensed their patronage with any regard 
to such claims, but always with a regard to professional merit or public services, 
As to Lord Jocelyn’s canvassing of Dublin, he had himself been invited to 
stand: he was prevented by prior engagements; but he was not to be de- 
prived of his right of canvassing the electors merely on account of his holding 
an honorary office in the Lord-Lieutenant’s Household; more especially as the 
right honourable and learned gentleman had not been able to adduce one soli- 
tary case in which the noble Lord (Jocelyn) had used the Lord-Lieutenant’s 
name, or availed himself of the Castle influence. Of course the Government 
felt a natural interest in the success of Mr. Gregory ; with whom, notwithstand- 
ing the disagreement of opinion on one or two subjects, there were many more 
points of concord than with Lord Morpeth. The charge respecting the ap- 
pointment of the Sheriffs was most trumpery: the day for their entering 
office, simultaneously with the County Sheriffs, was fixed weeks before 
the election. The legislative measures introduced by Government had 
been of no party character, but intended to promote the solid and permanent 
welfare of the country—as the Drainage Bill and the Fisheries Bill. In the trial 
of criminal cases, the Attorney-General had adhered to the rule laid down by 
Sir Michael O'Loghlen, that no person should be set aside on religious grounds 
In the case of Hughes, the ees challenged twenty names, the Crown 
twenty-five; nine of those challenged by the Crown being among the juror 
who bad tried the case before; and the Lord Chancellor had examined the 
whole of the circumstances with the most laborious minuteness, and he 
come to conclusion that there was no doubt as to the guilt of Hughes. The 
Attorney-General himself had expressed his dissatisfaction with the verdict of 
the Downpatrick Jury in the case of M‘Ardle. From a letter by Mr. Brewster, 
Lord Eliot explained the law which dictates the composition of the Jury pane 
“ A book, called the Jurors’ Book, is made out in the month of October m 
each year. This contains, or ought to contain, the names of all qualified pet 
sons. If any be omitted, means are provided to remedy the omission. From 
this book the Sheriff must take his panel; but he may, and it is on all hands 
admitted he ought to, select a sufficient number of those best qualified to dis- 
charge the duty. It is his exclusive prerogative, and it would be in the highest 
degree unconstitutional to interfere with him ; indeed, if the Executive ven 
tured to do so, an outcry, and a well-founded one, would be made.” In the 
case of the newspapers, who had not only impugned the conduct of Govermr 
ment, but directly made the charge that they had tampered with the adm 
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agentes 
he topic al 
tte edajention of justice, the i were oy a a = *~ wonal Pn each Lat 
; committed ng off twelve, and eaving twenty-four. he ay caminer wou 
| mass: thenot stand a trial, but let it go by default. With respect to Mr. Biddulph, 
orted by who is a Whig, it was believed that he was influenced by the wish to save his 
the electicg sister, already twice exposed to the annoyance of cross-examination. Lord 
noming liot repeated the explanation which has before been given in the case of Mr 
any job fapSt. George: sae ; 
ho iad bea Sir Witt1am SoMERVILLE said, it was unfortunate that the Juries 
for the ] should all be of one sect or party; and was it not monstrous that articles 
hich appeared in the Morning Chronicle newspaper in England must 
ot be copied into the Irish journals, lest the Attorney-General should 
roceed against the paper copying them? He complained of the general 
sclusion of Roman Catholics from power. 
' Mr. Jackson retorted with charges of abuse in the challenge of 

marion apiuies against Mr. O'Connell and Mr. Sheil himself— 
as Powel], Mr. Jackson had gone the Munster circuit for the period of twenty-seven 

Catholia, years, and it was the practice to challenge ; but he solemnly declared that he 

¢3; and jj fnever knew a jury challenged for political reasons on the Munster circuit until 
? . 9, ‘ 
hird time: [at the trial of one of her Majesty’s officers at Cork. He alluded to the case of 
ad avowed {Sir George Bingham. That gallant officer was tried because he had endea- 
aside youred to suppress a riot, his only object being to prevent the shedding of 
rouruble ty {blood. Mr. O'Connell, who was engaged in that cause, put aside sixty jury- 
i en; every man who came up to be sworn, and who represented himself to be 
ecution of ja Protestant, was challenged by the right honourable gentleman. This was 
-Hhe man who brought forward such a charge against the Government! Mr. 
j|Sheil objected to twenty-seven Protestants, in the case of Pearce. 

Mr. M. J. O’ConNELL said, that if the present practice of challenging 
‘aries were pursued, they might as well altogether abrogate trial by 
ary and freedom of the press in Ireland. 

Viscount JoceLYN repeated the explanation already given of his 
ablin canvass, and revived accusations against the Whig Government, 
f having, in 1831, sent notice to the Stipendiary Magistrates that they 
eld their seats on condition of giving their votes and interest “to the 
andidates who are pledged to the cause of King, People, and Country.” 
he Chairman of a Select Committee on the subject moved in the 
ouse a resolution, ‘* That certain individuals holding official situations 
in Ireland did at the last election for the City of Dublin, in contraven- 
ion of the resolution of the House of Commons, use undue influence 
favour of and with a view to aid and assist in the election of the 
iting Member for the City of Dublin”; but Government carried a 
irect negative to that motion, by 207 to 66. And in that majority, 
hich voted that threatening to dismiss Stipendiary Magistrates and 
ismissing tradesmen, was not improper interference, he found the 
ame of the right honourable and learned gentleman the Member for 
angarvan. 

Mr. Cuartes Butter insisted that the trial of the Belfast Vindicator 
r libel was disgraceful to the Government. 

Sir James GranAm pointed to the legal appointments of the Whig 
linisters—of Mr. Perrin, Mr. O’Loghlen, Mr. Woulfe, Mr. Richards, 

r. Brady, and Mr. Crampton, who had all reached the bench by the 
oad of politics. Allusion had been made to Lord Jocelyn’s canvass of 

ublin, because he held an honorary situation in the Household of the 
Lord-Lieutenant; but Mr. Byng, though Comptroller of the Queen’s 
Household, did not think it inconsistent with his position to sit as 
Chairman of the Committee which conducted the Westminster election. 
The religious differences of Ireland render it exceedingly difficult there 
appoint. f° Procure a fair trial by jury. wy 
office had | Lord PatMersToN gave to Lord De Grey and Lord Eliot credit for 
ent been jhe best intentions; but their difficulty lay in the aitempt to govern a 
appoint- jountry through a minority holding opinions at variance with the mass 
Lefroy’s fthe people. He thought that no rule ought to be maintained which 
) appoint bd to the constitution of an entirely Protestant Jury to try a Catholic. 
> manner The present debate, however, was satisfactory, as it would probably in- 
ries uce the Government in future, in selecting persons for judicial situa- 
onte, Ma ons among their political friends, not to choose those who would excite 

istrust in the mass of the people; and it was satisfactory also in an- 
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e gratified in comparing the tone and temper of the present debate with those 
ebates which formerly used to take place in reference to such questions. The 
Mprovement was apparent on both sides of the House: but in stating such to 
e the case, he must add, that he thought that the very fact of this moderation 
h the present debate indicated a growing moderation of party-feeling in Ire- 
nd; and if such was the case, much of that soothing-down of party-spirit and 
rerbity could not but be owing to the policy pursued by Lord Normanby and 
arl Fortescue. He thought that they had great merit in having succeeded in 
ringing about that change by the tone and temper of the Administration, 
hich bad so much tended to assuage the acerbity of party-feeling, and given 
8 satisfactory tone and temper to the present debate. He trusted that the 
joble Lord now in office would pursue a similar course, and that he would 
verbear that likely resistance which he might encounter on the part of some 
f those persons by whom the Government was supported. 
Sir Roserr Peen remarked upon the inconsistency of Mr. Sheil’s 
beech, preferring general charges, and his motion for papers in the 
hse of a gentleman who had been restored to the Magistracy. He 
rew a more extended inference from Lord Palmerston’s admission— 
“ I concur with the noble Lord opposite in reference to all countries, and 
articularly to Ireland, circumstanced as she is, that it is not sufficient that 
istive should be purely administered, but that it is of the utmost importance 
the comfort and peace and satisfaction of the people that there should be 
pnfidence on their part in the administration? of that justice, and that the 
Kministration of justice has lost the whole of its advantages unless it be 
‘companied with a conviction on the minds of those with respect to whom 
hat adininistration is to take place that justice will be done. And when the 
loble Lord contrasted the tone of this with the tone of all former debates on 
reland, and considered it an indication of an abated animosity, I think it is a 
roof that my two noble friends, the Lord- Lieutenant and the Chief Secretary 
r Ireland, have not failed in their efforts. If so, I think the noble Lord had 
» right to draw a conclusion tbat my noble friends have not succeeded in their 
Feat object of restoring peace to Ireland.” 
- Lord Palmerston had spoken of Lord De Grey and Lord Eliot in 
rms which left Sir Robert Peel little to say: those two nominations 
considered decided proofs of the mild and conciliatory course which 
overnment intended to follow. He never imagined that he should 
lect persons to fill the chief offices from among his political oppo- 
lents— 
|“ I never should have thought that gentlemen opposite would have been 
imple enough to believe that I should have resorted to the ranks of my op- 
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ponents—(“ Hear!” and laughter) ; but fearing that if I remained silent some 
such inference might be drawn, I was determined to prevent it, and therefore, 
in the very speech referred to by the right honourable gentleman, I expressly 
said—‘ I think the Crown ought to act on the principles of law, (that is, the 
law which removed the disqualification of Roman Catholics,) and not to make 
religious opinions interfere as a ground for disqualifying persons from the 
exercise of civil functions.’ It was quite true 1 said that; but, fearing that it 
might be misconstrued, I added—‘ I claim for myself, however, the same right 
which you, my opponents, exercise, and which every Government ought to 
exercise, that of preferring political supporters to offices of trust and im- 
portance, and which could not be usefully or properly filled without concur- 
rence in political opinions.’ ” 

Sir Robert briefly reviewed some of the appointments—that of Mr. 
Pennefather to be Chief Justice, a gentleman without any political in 
fluence whatever; and of Mr. Lefroy: Sir Robert appealed to the 
House to say whether Mr. Lefroy ever showed any “ violence”’; 
Lord Wellesley had offered him a seat on the Bench, and that was the 
third offer that Mr. Lefroy had received— 

“ For the noble Lord to read us these lessons,” continued Sir Robert, amid 
repeated cheering from his own side, “as to the policy of avoiding politics in 
judicial appointments, when he was a party in offering the appointment of the , 
Chief Barony of the Exchequer to a gentleman who has taken that really 
vehement part in polities which Mr. O'Connell has done—for the noble Lord, 
having been a party to that transaction, to lavish this indignation upon us, 
who have proposed to Mr. Lefroy, one of the most eminent Equity lawyers of 
the bar, the office of a Puisne Baron in the same court—it does savour of that 
same assurance—that, I think, is a Parliamentary word—that enabled the 
noble Lord, with gravity of countenance, to congratulate us on the position 
he has secured to us in Afghanistan. It is a most remarkable thing, when a 
certain appointment is proposed, the way in which the merits of those who do 
not happen to be selected for the appointment are brought forward. Unless I 
am greatly mistaken, on the occasion of a rumour that an English lawyer was 
to be selected to fill the office of Lord Chancellor, I could show that most 
vehement complaints were made that an Irishman was not selected for the 
office; and I think it was stated upon that side of the House, and upon high 
legal authority, that there could be no pretence for a Conservative Govern- 
ment sending an English lawyer to Ireland when they had so eminent a mem- 
ber of the bar in Ireland as Mr. Lefroy: that is to say, when Mr. Lefroy was 
not the object of the choice, but the intention was to disparage English 
lawyers, then Mr. Lefroy was not only discovered to be the most eminent 
Equity lawyer in either country, but the object was to place Mr. Lefroy in 
that very office which commanded the appointment of the whole of the Magis- 
tracy.’ 

Sir Robert concluded by saying, that he did not think that any of 
these appointments were inconsistent with the principles which he had 
avowed when out of office. 

On a division, Mr. Sheil’s motion was rejected, by 146 to75. A 
determination being manifested on the Opposition side to compel an 
adjournment, the House only weat into Committee pro forma ; and the 
Committee adjournede 

SuprLty: Maynootn CoLuece. 

The Committee of Supply was resumed on Wednesday, and several 
votes were passed. 

On the proposal of 8,928/. to defray the expenses of the Roman Ca- 
tholic College of Maynooth, Mr. PLumMprre opposed the vote, and 
declared that he should divide the Committee upon it. Viscount CLe- 
MENTS advised Mr. Plumptre and his friends rather to look to the moral 
instruction of the Protestants in Ireland, than to find fault with the 
small grant made to religious opponents. Mr. BAaTEson could not con- 
sent to endow a seminary the principles of which are hostile to the in- 
stitutions of the country; and he averred, that if any Roman Catholic 
priest in Ireland refuses to join in political agitation, he is instantly 
saddled with a curate from Maynooth, who most willingly joins in ex- 
citing the feelings of the parishioners. Mr. Hawes said that an argu- 
ment used by Mr. Plumptre, that Government could not call on Pro- 
testants to pay for the education of Catholics, would apply to the Scotch 
Presbyterian or the Dissenter: to be consistent, Mr. Plumptre should 
be a Voluntary. Night after night they voted sums of money for the 
religious education of the people of all creeds, in the Colonies, without 
the slightest objection; and he was astonished at the spirit of opposi- 
tion manifested to this paltry vote for the education of Irish priests. 
Mr. CocHkANE said, that if the grant was good, they did not give half 
enough; but, as a Protestant, he could not support it. Sir G. Smyru 
vindicated the assertion in a publication to which he was a party, that 
* immoral and beastly doctrines” were taught at Maynooth. To show 
the spirit of agrandizement and encroachment that actuates the Roman 
Catholic Church, he referred to the language of Mr. O’Connell at a re- 
cent public meeting, that he hoped and expected to see the day when 
mass wouid be said in Westminster Abbey. Surely, when he found 
such a feeling actuating the Catholics, he was justified in saying that 
the established religion of the country must be in danger. (Great 
laughter.) Mr. MoxcxtTon Mixes said, that particular passages picked 
out from Catullus and other authors, on Sir G, Smyth’s plan, might be 
taken to condemn all classical education. He did not think that 
Government would do its duty by the pittance which they were about 
to dole out; and he asked whether it would be less dangerous to com- 
pel the Roman Catholic priests to seek education on the Continent? 
Colonel VERNER opposed the grant. It was supported by Lord Joce- 
LYN, on the ground that the custom of forty years had pledged Parlia- 
ment to it. 

Lord Exror deeply regretted the discussion, especially as it partook 
of the nature of theological controversy. He defended the grant on 
two grounds, expediency and obligation— 

He was inclined to recommend the grant on the ground of expediency, on 
account of the impropriety of this country’s allowing a large portion of the 
Irish people to be without the means of procuring education or religious in- 
struction. Although they could not but believe that doctrines were taught at 
Maynooth to which, as conscientious members of the Established Church, they 
could not ag ee, yet it was better that some superstitious or unsound notions 
should be inculcated than that the great bulk of the Irish people should be 
prevented from embracing the only means which they would adopt of becoming 
acquainted with the great fundamental truths of Christianity. With respect 
to the alleged pruriency of passages in class-books used at Maynooth, it should 
be recollected that they should not judge of a general system by detached por- 
tions; and he believed it would be as unfair and unreasonable to attack the 
general system on account of these alleged evils, as it would be to decry the 
moral tendency of medical education on account of certain passages in anato- 
mical books or anatomical drawings. He must say, too, that he thougLt that 
these passages would have remained in darkness and obscurity had they not 
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been raked up for particular purposes. He believed that no people were cha- 
racterized by greater purity of morals than the people who dwelt in those dis- 
tricts where the priests were in the habit of instituting those inquiries to which 
an honourable gentleman had taken such exception. 

Mr. O’Connetu said, that if he were at liberty, after the speeches 
which were made, to vote against this grant to Maynooth, he certainly 
should do so, because in his opinion no set of Christians ought to pay for 
the religion of another; and if the rule applied to the Catholics, it was 
equally good for the Protestants. Besides, it was a paltry, a miserable 
grant, and was made the vehicle of every species of outrageous slander 
against the cherished priesthood of the Irish people. Mr. O’Connell 
made some animadversions on the intolerance of Colonel Verner and 
Mr. Bateson; which caused Mr. Bateson to retaliate in some sharp 
language: he said that he had not been brought upto become “a 
cowardly blusterer” or a “ mendicant hypocrite, &c. &c.” 

On a division, the grant was affirmed, by 95 to 48, Some other 
votes were passed ; and the House resumed. 

Bonpvep Corn. 


Mr. GLapstonr, on Wednesday, moved the second reading of the 
“ Bonded Corn (No. 2) Bill.” He introduced the motion with a state- 
ment— 

At the instance of the honourable Member for Hull, the question of the pro- 
priety and expediency of permitting foreign corn in bond to be taken out and 
ground into flour for the purpose of exportation had been referred to a Com- 
mittee, several of the members of which were distinguished for their zeal in 
behalf of the agricultural interest; and the Committee came to an unanimous 
resolution recommending a measure of the nature of that now before the House. 
He regretted that, some four or five years ago, he had voted against a bill 
having a similar object in view, though it sought to effect it by means which 
were more liable to objection. The object of that bill, as it was of the present, 
was to permit parties to grind foreign corn, under the lock of the Crown, into 
flour, for the purpose of exportation. When he came to examine the subject, 
upon acceding to office, he soon became convinced, before the appointment of 
the Committee on the subject, that the view which he had formerly taken of 
the subject was erroneous, and that the arrangement which it was the object of 
the present bill to effect might be made without injury to the producing in- 
terests in this country, but at the same time with the most beneficial result as 
regarded commerce by the great extension of trade which it would cause in 
particular branches. As regarded the present measure, the credit of it belonged 
entirely to the honourable Member for Gateshead. The objection which had 
always been urged against the measure, and one to which he formerly attached 
considerable weight, was that it would open the door to a fraudulent evasion of 
the Corn-laws. He found, however, that the plan sought to be established by 
the bill had been adopted in France without any evil resulting from it, although 
in France the importation of foreign corn was regulated on the same principles 
as it was in this country. During the last ten years nearly 300,000 hundred- 
weight of flour had been manufactured in France and exported. ‘The present 
measure would give our millers and shipowners access to the flour-markets of 
the world, and he had no doubt that they would soon carry on a more exten- 
sive trade in that article than the French did. The persons who were asking 
for an alteration of the law were persons of substance and respectability, who 
were desirous of carrying on a bona fide trade: and even if as much corn as the 
whole amount ground in France, 100,000 quarters, were surreptitiously intro- 
duced into this country, it would be but the two-hundredth part of the con- 
sumption of the country; too insignificant to be worth consideration. He 
proposed to make three alterations in the bill,—to limit its duration to three 
years ; to permit the entrance for home consumption of corn ground in bond, 
at the current rate of duty; and to mitigate the penalties imposed in cases 
where the flour should not be of the precise quality contemplated by the bill. 

Colonel Rusuprooke said that the agricultural interests would be 
seriously injured by the measure, for no precautions could give security 
against fraud ; and he moved that the bill be read a second time that day 
three months. Mr. Trorrer said that none of the objections against the 
measure had been removed since Mr. Gladstone voted against it. Mr. 
GrorceE Paumer predicted, that if the bill passed, every ounce of biscuit 
or flour consumed on board of any ship would be entered as for exporta- 
tion; and the certificate would then be sold to enable persons to intro- 
duce a corresponding amount of wheat into this country. Mr, Hurr 
said that the bill would bring a large addition to the trade of the coun- 
try ; a trade now monopolized by Austria, Belgium, America, and other 
foreign states. ‘The fraud apprehended would render no pecuniary 
return, and therefore there would be no chance of it. Mr. GIL sup- 
ported the bill. Viscount Paterson regretted that the principle of 
opening new sources to the commerce of the country was not carried 
further. Mr. Darby deprecated entering into the general question. 

Mr. Roesuckx rose amid loud cries of “‘ Oh, oh!” and “ Divide! ” which 
led him to advise those who were anxious to stop the debate for the 
sake of their dinners, to go away at once. (It was then seven o'clock.) 
The “fraud” alleged against the bill meant that it might afford means 
of introducing bread to a starving people. On the other hand, all Mr. 
Gladstone’s arguments went to show the advantage of a free trade in 
corn. He reproached the agricultural Members with starting up to 
oppose even so small a proposition as that wheat should be substituted 

in bond for an equal quantity of flour or biscuit. 

Sir Toomas DyKe AcLAnp thought, that if Mr. Roebuck would de- 
vote one moment to a dispassionate consideration of the subject, instead 
of indulging the desire of making an inopportune speech, he would not 
remain of the opinion to which he had given utterance, that the object 
of the country gentlemen was to raise rents. Mr. Hume entirely con- 
curred with Mr. Roebuck. Colonel SrsrHorP wouid not waste the 
valuable time of the House by replying to Mr. Roebuck’s “ con- 
temptible” speech. The grapes were sour: if Mr. Roebuck and Mr. 
Hume could get a few of the acres possessed by the tenants of those 
whom they so grossly misrepresented, the treatment of the tenants 
would be very different. 

The motion was carried, by 116 to 29; and the bill was read a se- 
cond time. 

CorN-LAWs. 

The debates on the Corn-laws were revived, on Thursday, with a 
motion by Mr. Tuomas Duncombe. He implied that Ministers had 
endeavoured to prevent the assembling of the House: Sir Edward 
Knatchbull certainly entered after there were thirty-six Members on 
the Opposition side. To rebut the charge of obstructing the public 
business, he called to mind that in the last session of the last Parlia- 
ment the Tory Opposition had protracted the debate on the proposal to 
reduce the Sugar-duties, for eight nights, and the No-Confidence debate 
for five. He would not enter into the details of the distress or the 


ment, and more particularly the country gentlemen in the House, of 
the danger which he believed to beset them and their properties at 
that moment— 

He believed that, great as the alarm in the country was, if any one thi 
more than another increased that alarm in the minds of reflecting men, it was 
the total apathy and indifference shown by the great majority of that House tp 
the distresses of the people. What were they about todo? To separate, ats 
moment when the ad and tranquillity of the country were not, as he believed, 
worth forty-eight hours’ purchase. They were about to separate, as if peace 
and plenty and contentment reigned over the land; whereas, if they knew any 
thing of the real state of affairs, they ought to know that the state of the 
country was diametrically the reverse. What had happened at the ce 
ment of the present session? At the opening of Parliament, the House wa 
told in her Majesty’s Speech that the privations of the people had been great, 
and had been borne with the utmost patience and fortitude. Had those priva. 
tions been in the least degree mitigated, abated, or diminished. Had they n 
on the contrary, increased greatly ; and were they not, on the contrary, increg. { 
ing still? Yet what had they done? ‘They had refused the motion of the 
Member for Greenock, for inquiry into the distress ; the motion of the Member 
for Aberdeen, who desired to give them the opportunity of opening the ports; | 
and they scouted the motion of the Member for Wolverhampton, for a Com. 
mittee on the Corn-laws. The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, “ Leaye 
things alone.” The plain fact was, that the distress of the country occupied 
the minds of those gentlemen not at all. Their thought was of Downing 
Street; and now they were seated there, he wanted to know what they were 
going to do? 

The Premier relied upon the people to maintain order, out of 
their respect for the power of the law: Mr. Duncombe would read a| 
report on that subject from one of those much-maligned people the 
Chartists— 

In consequence of there being an outbreak in a manufacturing-district near 
Birmingham, a person was sent down there by the Council of the Chartists to| 
dissuade the people from committing any outrage. He did so far succeed ; and 
his report was worthy the attention of the House. It was as follows—* The 
peaceful conduct of the people is not, as Sir Robert Peel declared, to be a 
tributed to ‘their respect for or fear of the law’; for these people generally be- 
lieve existing laws and the present legislature to be extremely bad. But ther 
quietude is solely attributable to the hope they have hitherto entertained, that 
a peaceful change would ere long be effected. Yet the recent votes of the 
House of Commons have greatly diminished this hope, and the suffering people 
are now falling into despair ; and a murmur runs among them that ‘they must 
help themselves.’ * * * Serious assaults upon property have been medi- 
tated, and only repressed by the efforts of those too often in scorn styled the 
Physical Force Chartists. The people scoff at the Queen’s charity-letter, and 
say they need justice, not charity.” The stockingmasters of Loughborough 
had been frightened from a reduction of wages by the assembled men ; and they | 
said that the Income-tax had driven them to it. 

Mr. Duncombe quoted the statement of Mr. Holland Hoole, at the 
Anti-Corn-law Conference, that the state of Manchester was rapidly 
growing worse, and that the Magistrates apprehended an outbreak in | 
the manufacturing-districts during the winter. He read an extract | 
from the 2fark Lane Express, saying that the thinness of the wheat | 
upon the ground may be compensated by fulness of ear, but that no 
material fall of price can be anticipated. And even if the home harvest 
were good, what impulse would that give, asked Mr. Duncombe, to our 
foreign trade and the employment of the working classes? He con- 
cluded by moving, that an humble address be presented to the Queen— 

“ To represent to her Majesty, that the distress in the manufacturing-dis- 
tricts, to which her Majesty was pleased to allude in her Majesty’s most 
gracious Speech at the commencement of the present session, ‘ as having been 
borne with exemplary patience and fortitude,’ continues unabated; and that 
the sufferings and privations resulting therefrom are rapidly extending from 
the working to the middle classes of society; that none of the measures 
hitherto proposed by her Majesty’s Government to Parliament, however just 
the principles upon which some of them have been founded, appear adequate 
to afford a timely and sufficient remedy for these great and pressing evils”; 
and recommending that, unless an improvement take place, Parliament shall 
be called together again at an early period, “ with a view of giving fuller effect 
to those sound principles of commerce, which, if fairly and impartially carried 
out, more especially as regards the food of the people, would, by giving an im- 
pulse to trade and industry, avert those calamities which the inclemency of 
winter, superadded to want and destitution, must inevitably produce.” 

Mr. Warp seconded the motion, with illustrative facts from Sheffield, 
where 1,500 heads of families are out of employment and dependent on 
parochial relief. Mr. DisrkaELi opposed the motion; and entered into 
a long retrospect to show that the ‘ anti-commercial diplomacy ” of 
former Ministries, and especially the neglect of the late Ministers to 
conclude the commercial treaties with France and other countries, was 
the real cause of the distress. Mr. Ewart contended that the adoption | 
of perfect free trade was the only thing to enable this country to sustain | 
the struggle with the great commercial confederacies against it among | 
foreign countries. Mr. Ricarpo referred to scenes of disturbance and | 
pillage by the starving poor in the Potteries ; averring that the Income- 
tax must press heavily on the working classes. Sir JAMES GRAHAM at- | 
tributed the disturbance in the Potteries to the breach of custom by an | 
employer, who had made a reduction in the wages of the colliers whom 
he employed without giving a fortnight’s notice. As to the high price 
of corn, within the last few weeks it had fallen 5s. a quarter at Mark 
Lane. Mr. Ricardo attributed the distress to the Income-tax—a met 
sure not yet in operation! It is the duty of Ministers to advise the 
Queen as to the assembling of Parliament; and therefore Sir James 
would resist the motion as superfluous and inconsistent with constitu- 
tional privileges. Mr. Hawes supported the motion with general argu- 
ments against the Corn-law ; threatening Ministers that the discussion | 
would not cease even with the prorogation, but would be continued at 
public meetings. Mr. Marx Puurips declared that the wish of those 
who desired manufacturing-places to be blotted from the surface of the 
country would be realized if things went on as they did: by Christ- 
mas many manufacturers would be unable to pay wages. The motion, 
was also supported by Mr, Joun Parker and Mr. THorneELy. 

Sir RovertT PEEL could not reconcile a “ just panegyric ” which Mr. 
Thornely had pronounced upon himself for supporting the Tariff, with 
declarations made in the course of the debate that Ministers had done 
nothing whatever to remedy the distress prevailing in the country. 
The Income-tax was rendered necessary by the deficiency in the reve | 
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« I perfectly well understood the object of the many questions that were put \ 

' tome at that time on the subject of the proposed measure. One honourable 
Member asked me whether I meant to nae to reduce the duty on salmon ; 
goother honourable Member expressed his opinion that hops would remain un- 


y one thing touched; while another asked me whether I meant to touch cattle and foreign 
at Hy vey meat. Now, the whole tenour of those questions was to imply, that in the pro- 
a — “| posed Tariff it was the intention of the Government to defer to powerful in- 
Be bet — terests, and that it had not the courage, in the discharge of its duty to the 
| as if = country, to risk any dissatisfaction on the part of its own supporters ; of 
kne Peace} hom I must say that, although they did express some dissatisfaction, yet on 
Bio is ft | the whole they gave the measure their general support. (An ironical cheer from 
pect sen the Opposition.) lam bound to say, at the same time, that I should have 
Veena considered the permanent deprivation of their support asa great misfortune. 
been Wat! look, however, to what has been effected by the Tariff. You may affect 
hose grea: to disparage it now; but when, in any session of Parliament, was there 
d thee ak ever so great a relaxation of protecting-duties on articles of commerce as has 
ine Not,! heen effected during the present? W e declared that we did not think that 
con of measure could tend immediately to mitigate the existing distress. We said 
he Member; that those principles, although admitted to be good, yet, if applied hastily and 
the ona: precipitately to the multifarious and complicated commercial relations of this 
for ate $5! Country, would only increase the distress by creating it in other quarters.” 
id, & La Sir Robert thought that a more desponding tone was taken than the 
'y occupied | circumstances of the country warranted. The number of uninhabited 
jownii houses had been mentioned; but in thirty-four out of forty English 
: they were! counties there had been an increase per cent in the number of inhabited 
houses as compared with the population, and in only the remaining six 
r, Out of! a decrease. Mr. Philips had complained that Sir Robert decline to 
ld read a| see a deputation of Manchester shopkeepers— 
eople the “ I can assure the honourable Member, that it was with great regret that I 


declined to see them; but at the same time it is absolutely necessary to place 
some restriction upon the employment of time. I do endeavour to devote all 


strict near | I ; d 
the time I possibly can to the public service. (A cheer from all parts of the 


‘hartists to 


























sceed; and! House.) Nine hours at least during the sitting of Parliament are required 
ws—“The| for attendance in this House. The applications from deputations are very 
, to be at-| numerous; and on the other hand, there are public duties required of a Minister 
nerally be.| out of the walls of Parliament, of a most onerous and important nature. There- 
But the} fore, the representatives or deputations of the people must not attribute it to 
ined, that} disrespect, or to any indifference to the sufferings of those whom they represent, 
tes of the| if, when they seek interviews, it is utterly impossible for public men to recon- 
ing people cile the performance of their duties in this House and elsewhere with the gene- 
they must| ral reception of all deputations that may apply to them for audience. I must 
een medi-| say, too, that in deputations there is rather a disposition to forget the objects with 
styled the} which the interview is originally accorded ; and that, instead of confining them- 
etter, and| selves to the statement of useful facts, they are apt to avail themselves of those in- 
shborough | terviews as affording opportunities for oratorical display. (A laugh.) ‘To simple 
-and they| statements of facts 1 ain always disposed to listen with patience, but ot 
mere declamation we all hear so much in the House of Commons, that 
e, at the gentlemen must not be surprised if I sometimes am disposed to turn rather an 
} Tapidly unwilling ear toit when coming from those (I speak it not in disrespect of 
break ip | either their powers or intentions) who are somewhat disposed to abuse the pri- 
extract | vilege of a deputation, to travel from the facts of the case and to indulge in 
eis oratorical displays. 1 repeat, that I have not, personally, the least disinclina- 
€at/ tion to hear gentlemen coming to me in that capacity ; but 1 must entreat them 
t that N0( to remember that the time ofa public man is public property.” (Cheers. ) 
harvest Sir Robert returned to his argument to show that too despairing a 
*, to our) tone had been taken— 
He con- “The honourable Member, (Mr. Philips, ) pursuing that course of disparaging 
Queen— the Tariff to which I have already referred, says—‘ You have reduced the duty 
ring-dis- | on coffee, to be sure ; but of what use is it to reduce the duty on coffee unless 
y’s most| you reduce that on sugar also?’ Notwithstanding there has been no reduction 
ving been| of the duty on sugar; the quantity of sugar consumed in the year 1842 as com- 
and that} pared with the year 1841 has much increased. I hope that the honourable 
ing from} gentleman will see in that fact a reason why he should not altogether despair 
measures | of an increase in the consumption of coffee. The quantity of sugar consumed 
ver just | up to the 6th of April 1841, from the same period in the preceding year, was 
adequate | 3,516,000 hundredweight; whilst the quantity consumed up to the same period 
evils”;/ inthe year 1842 was 3,998,000 hundredweight, being an increase of 482,000 
ent shall} hundredweight in the latter year. When such an increase takes place, even 
ler effect | whilst the amount of duty continued the same as it had been in the preceding 
y carried} year, it is in some degree an evidence that the distress which is admitted to 
7 anim-/ exist in the country has been overrated. Now with respect to the increase of 
nency of| shipping in the port of London: it appears from the report of the St. Katharine’s 
Dock Company, that, comparing periods of six months in 1841 and 1842, the 
heffield,} increase of vessels in the port amounted to 140 ships, and that the amount of 
dent on| tonnage was in a corresponding proportion. It used to be said that foreign 
red into} ships came in with corn, and it might be urged that such was the case in the 
acy ” of present instance; but I can state from the returns that the fact is otherwise. 
sters to Of the 200 vessels which came into the port of London during the six months 
. to which I have referred, 60 were foreign vessels, and the remaining 140 
eS, WAS! were British. Without denying, therefore, the existence of distress—which L 
doption | would by no means be understood to do—I do contend, that when we see such 
Sustai2| an increase in an article of general consumption without any reduction of the 
among duty in the article having taken place, and when we see such an increase of 
ice and _~— ships and tonnage in the port of London, we ought not to endeavour to make 
ncome-| it appear to foreign nations, or to impress upon our own people at home, that 
[AM at-| the prospects of the country are so gloomy as some honourable gentlemen would 
by an| have us to conceive.” 
whom Sir Robert quoted newspaper articles te show that there are symp- 
h price, toms of reviving trade; the City article of Thursday’s Globe, and the 
Mark! Manchester Guardian, both Whig papers. He cited Mr. M‘Culloch’s 
a mer authority to justify his belief that much corn cannot be expected from 
‘se the America. He could not consent to Mr. Duncombe’s motion— 
James “The motion is rather a long one in terms, but when the sense of it is ex- 
aciie | tracted it comes to neither more nor less than this—a pledge on the part of the 
yu House to repeal the Corn-laws at an early period of the next session. Now, 
| ye in the first place, on constitutional grounds, I think the House ought to exercise 
‘ussion | = with great caution the power which it unquestionably possesses of addressing 
ued at the Crown to summon Parliament. If indeed her Majesty’s Government had 
those} ost the confidence of Parliament, I could perfectly understand the object of 
of the, an address to her Majesty to take that course. But Parliament has not ma- 
‘hrist-| —_nifested a disposition to withdraw its confidence from her Majesty’s present ad- 
notion; | visers. The Government is responsible for the advice it gives to the Crown 
| With respect to the exercise of this prerogative as well as any other. If the 
h Mr circumstances of the country should, in the opinion of Parliament, require that 
“.4'| it should be called together at a particular period, Parliament would have a per- 
» with fect right to question the conduct of the Government in abstaining from giving 
| done that advice. Her Majesty’s Government ought to summon Parliament if they 
untry. believe that that step would mitigate the distress. I give no assurances, no 
revt-| pledge upon that subject ; but I have no hesitation in saying, that I should think 
| it a dereliction of my public duty as a Minister, if, foreseeing that the summon- 
‘erent ing of Parliament would mitigate the distress of the country, I refrained from 


grive advice to the Crown to do so. But can you carry it turther than that? 
ave the responsibility to the Executive Government : if they fail to do that | 


WViikd 





which is right, then question their acts; but I think it would be inexpedient 
that Parliament should share with the Executive Government the responsibility 
of exercising a prerogative of that nature.” 

If carried, the motion might even act as an impediment to the relief 
which was anticipated from the free importation of corn— 

“ The duty is now at 8s., and there may be a prospect of its rising in conse- 
quence of the decrease in the price of corn. At present, therefore, there is an 
inducement to bring corn out of bond for the purpose of introducing it into 
home consumption. But if the holders of this corn think it probable that 
Parliament will interfere and permit corn to be introduced at a duty of 4s. or 
2s., or without any duty at all, is it probable that any man will subject himself 
to the loss of the &s. duty by taking out his corn now ?” 

On these combined grounds—the danger of exciting commercial dis- 
turbance by exciting false hopes, and undue interference with the pre- 
rogative, unusual except under special and peculiar circumstances—he 
offered his opposition to the motion. 

Viscount PALMERSTON twitted the Ministerial Members with their 
silence: it is an old saying, that “ when people have nothing to say, 
they say nothing.” Mr. Disraeli’s speech was scarcely an exception, 
because it turned all upon foreign affairs—upon complaints that the di- 
plomacy of the country had been “ anti-commercial,” and that the tariff 
had not been settled at the Congress of Vienna. Lord Palmerston almost 
expected that he would have attributed the distress of the country to the 
Consuls; but he was glad to find that it was all imputed to himself. 
The country has at present thirty-three commercial treaties, of one sort 
or another; whereof fifteen had been concluded by the late Govern- 
ment. Lord Palmerston vindicated the conduct of his own party in 
respect to the Tariff, appealing to the votes; and then he recurred to 
old arguments about the deficiency, the Income-tax, and the India 
revenue. 

Lord Palmerston predicted, that if Parliament did not assemble before 
November, Government would then have let out the bonded corn. (An 
emphatic “ Hear, hear!” from Sir Robert Peel.) The right honourable 
Baronet seemed to think that that would be sufficient to prevent, not 
famine, for famine did not exist, but a want of employment: and 
really could the House agree with him? Mr. Gladstone had laid down 
the true principle, in recommending the measure to exchange fiour for 
biscuit: he said that it would promote the trade between this country 
and corn-growing countries, and that that would be not a temporary 
but a permanent advantage— 

“That is the principle which all along we have maintained, not against bril- 
liant oratorical displays, but against silent and unwilling hearers—hearers whom 
we have not convinced—(Jronical cheers)—and whom we never shall con- 
vince—( Loud Opposition cheers)—but who may be convinced, when the same 
doctrines are not only preached by those whom they respect and follow, but 
when they are propounded by their leaders to the House, and when those leaders, 
going out into the lobby and followed by their nominal opponents, will triumph 
over their own supporters by the honourable and independent assistance of their 
political enemies.” (Loud cheering.) 

Mr. Hume here moved the adjournment of the debate; which Sir 
Rosert PEEL resisted. Mr. MitNer Gipson gave notice, that if the 
debate were not adjourned, he should raise the question again on going 
into Committee of Supply. After afew words from Mr. Coppen and 
Mr. STANSFIELD in support of the motion, the House divided; and it 
was rejected by 147 to 91. 

Poor-Law. 

In moving the order of the day for the Committee on the Poor-law 
Amendment Bill, in the House of Commons, on Tuesday, Sir James 
GraHaM explained how the measure stood. 

The first clause, which continued the Commission for five years, had been 
carried. The four next clauses remained for consideration: they comprised 
the questions, what should be the number of the Assistant Poor-law Commis- 
sioners, the power of the Commissioners with respect to the issue of general 
orders, the regulations under which rules and orders should be issued in cases 
of urgency, and—what was a matter of comparative unimportance—the forms 
in which notices should be served. It was not his intention at this period of 
the session to press any of the clauses immediately following the 5th, more 
especially as to the Gilbert Unions and the formation of districts for the pur- 
poses of education. ‘Iwo or three, however, he should press on the considera- 
tion of the House ; among them the 23d, which gave the Guardians power to 
provide work for casual poor in the workhouses. ‘The practice had grown up 
of looking on these houses as houses of hostelry or of call, where a night’s lodg- 
ing might be procured; and it often happened that persons applying under 
such an impression, not only destroyed the furniture but their own clothes, 
and rendered it necessary in the morning to give them new clothes at the cost 
of the Union, or to detain them for a longer period. The 23d clause rendered 
such conduct a misdemeanour, and gave the power of exacting a twenty-four 
hours’ task for a night’s lodging. During the recess, Government would consider 
the several enactments of.the bill, and at the very commencement of the next 
session would reintroduce them in a new bill,together with any fresh provisions 
which on inquiry might appear to be called for. 

Sir James urged Members not to press amendments of which they 
had given notice. 

Mr. SHARMAN CRAWFORD, however, persevered with one. The 
Irish Poor-law differs from the English in that it gives the Commis- 
sioners no power to order out-door relief: but in some parts of Ireland 
there are no workhouses, and in others the workhouses are too small to 
admit all the applicants for relief. The Cork Board of Guardians had 
petitioned to have the power of 2 voluntary assessment for out-door re- 
lief. The consequence of passing the Poor-law has been to prevent the 
exercise of charity in Ireland as heretofore, without providing an equi- 
valent for the poor. He moved that it be an instruction to the Com- 
mittee, that the Commissioners should be empowered to order out-door 
relief on the terms of the labour-test. The motion was negatived, by 
112 to 11. 

‘Mr. Joun FIELDEN interposed another amendment, three resolutions 
for appointing a Select Committee to inquire whether “a rise of wages” 
and ‘increased content of the labourers and diminution of crime,” 
which were specifically promised as consequences of the New Poor-law 
in the Commissioners’ Report of 1834, had been realized ; and whether 
the rise had been equivalent to the parish-assistance afforded to the la- 
bourer before the passing of the act? ‘The motion was seconded by 
General Jounson; barely supported by Mr. Grimspitcu, Mr. AGLI- 
onBy, Mr. Escort, and Mr. REpHEAD YorKE; and more sturdily by 
Captain Pecuety. Sir James Grawanm referred to the many Committees 
that had been appointed; and observed that there was no want of in- 
quiry or experience on the subject. The measure had delivered the 
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working classes in a great measure from the workhouses and gravel- 
pits; and he was assured that in the rural districts it had operated most 
nw on the rate of wages. The amendment was rejected, by 125 

0 8. 

_ Clause 2d gave rise to a discussion on the mode of conducting inquiry 
into cases of complaint against the local administration. Sir Ropert 
Peet said that the appointment of the persons to conduct the inquiry 
would rest with the Commissioners; but it would be made after a con- 
ference with the Secretary of State, and he would in fact be responsible. 
On a division, the clause was aflirmed, by 59 to 9. 

Sir James GraHam agreed to postpone clause 5th till next session. On 
clause 23d, which has been already explained, Mr. SHARMAN CRAWFORD 
divided the House : it was affirmed, by 84 to8. Mr. Darsy introduced 
a clause to prevent the Commissioners from exercising jurisdiction in 
places under local acts, except with the consent of two-thirds of the 
‘Guardians: it was rejected, by 91 to 42. The other clauses having 
been disposed of, according to the plan proposed by Sir James Graham, 
and the preamble agreed to, the House resumed. 

When the report was brought up, on Wednesday, Mr. Escorr pro- 
‘posed a clause providing, “ That it shall be lawful for all Boards of 
Guardians of the poor in England and Wales to grant such relief as in 
their judgment shall be necessary to poor persons at their own homes, 
any order, rule, or regulation of the Poor-law Commissioners notwith- 
standing.” He made some general remarks against the Poor-law ; 
disputing the right of Parliament to establish a Commission and dele- 
gate to it legislative powers. In the agricultural district in which he 
lived, the prohibitory order had been productive of the very worst con- 
sequences— 

He knew of whole parishes in which the “able-bodied” men had ceased to 
be able-bodied in consequence of the operation of the order prohibiting out-of- 
door relief. The law said to the able-bodied man, that he could get no relief 
unless he entered the workhouse ; and the result was, that he preferred toiling 
on at reduced wages to leaving his wife and family and entering the workhouse. 
But the law had quite a contrary effect on the idle and dissolute labourer, who 
scrupled not to leave his wife and family for the workhouse, where he got fat- 
tened in idleness. 

He admitted that his amendment would lead to the payment of wages 
out of the rates: but which was the greater evil, to pay a small sum to 
keep the labourer out of “the house,” or a larger sum to maintain him 
in it? in miny cases, where it would take 25s. to maintain a family in 
the house, assistance to the amount of 2s. 6d. or 3s. would keep them 
out. 

Sir James Grauam declared the clause equivalent to a repeal of the 
Statute of 1834, and totally at variance with the bill on which its was 
proposed to graft it. Nor are the Guardians without a discretionary 


power— 
There was a general order which gave to the Board of Guardians the largest 
possible discretion; and even the prohibitory order also gave a large dis- 


cretionary power with respect to affording relicf to the able-bodied. They were 
empowered to give relief either in or out of the workhouse, in money or food, 
in clothes or in medicine, to all able-bodied paupers in the case of sickness, 
either of the head of the family or of any member of it, or in any case in which 
the necessity of relicf was certain and urgent. 

He defined the principle of the Poor-law to be, the local administra- 
tion of relief controlled by the authority of a central administration. 
Mr. Escott seemed to think that the workhouse system was rigidly 
enforced: how stood the facts ?—- 

In 1839, there were 1,137,000 relieved : of these, 140,000 were relieved in the 
workhouse, and 997,000 received relief out of the workhouse. In 1840, the 
total number of persons relieved was 1,199,000: of these, 169,000 were relieved 
in the workhouse, and 1,030,000 out of it. In 1841, the number of persons 
relieved was 1,300,000: of that number there were relieved in the workhouse 
192,000, while those relieved out of it were 1,108,000, Then with respect to 
the relative expense of those relieved in the workhouse and those relieved out 
of it, the total sum paid for the maintenance of the poor in 1840, in England 
and Wales, was 3,739,000/.; 808,000/. was expended for relief within the 
workhouse, and no less than 2,931,000/. was given to the poor at their own 
homes. So again in the year 1841: the gross sum expended was 3,884,600/. ; 
of this sum 892,000/. was expended for relicf in the workhouse, and no less a 
sum than 2,992,000/. was distributed in England and Wales among the poor, 
not in the workhouses, but at their own homes. 

Mr. Escott had admitted that his clause would bring about a return 
to the payment of wages out of the Poor-rates— 

What was that system of paying wages out of the rates, but the exaction of 
a sum of money from the rate-payers by the employers of labourers to pay for 
labour from which the rate-payers derived no benefit. He could not conceive 
a system, if they viewed it only in the light of abstract justice, more iniquitous, 
more intolerable, or more indefensible as related to the rate-payers ; while as it 
related to the labourers themselves, he knew of nothing more calculated to in- 
jure them in their character for independence and moral bearing. 

The motion was supported by Mr. Firetpen, Mr. O’ConneLL, Mr. 
Harpy, Mr. Actionsy, Mr. SHARMAN CRAWFORD, and General JoHN- 
son. Mr. Warp asked whether it was fair that money contributed by 
shopkeepers and others should be applied to eke out the insufficient 
wages of farmers? Mr. Hume objected to the motion, that it would 
create as many different modes of payment as there were Boards of 
Guardians. 

When the House was cleared for a division, Mr. Kempe walked 
out, closely followed by Sir THomas FreMANnTLE, amid the ironical 
cheers of Members on both sides. Mr. Escott’s motion was negatived, 
by 90 to 55. Some verbal amendments were made, and the bill was 
ordered to be engrossed ; to be read a third time on Friday. 

Law Rerorms. 

The Lorp CHANCELLOR called upon the House of Peers, on Monday, 
to proceed with the Bankruptey Law Amendment Bill, the County 
‘Courts (England) Bill, and the Lunacy Bill; three measures which he 
had introduced and desired to discuss together. He paid a compliment 
to the improvements which Lord Brougham had made in the Bank- 
ruptey laws— 

That system, however, excellent as it was, comprised within its jurisdiction 
‘only a circuit of forty miles round London. He proposed to extend the Me- 
tropolitan district to a hundred miles round London; which would add a fifth 
to the business of the Commissioners without inconvenience to them. For 
the country it was proposed to appoint Commissioners at five central points, in 
five great towns beyond the London district, vested with the same power which 
was at present reposed in the London Commissioners. They would perform 
the same quantity of duty now performed by the London Commissioners 
‘having a similar range and a similar jurisdietion. 


The course with the law of Lunacy was somewhat similar— 

The law of Lunacy was administered like that of Bankruptcy ; the Londoy 
Commissioners having jurisdiction for twenty miles round the Metropolis, and 
the country Commissions being, like those of Bankruptcy, directed to persong sho 
of little or no experience, though the inquiries were of the nicest and most de. the 
licate character. He proposed that two Commissioners should be appointed! 1 
for the purpose of executing all those Commissions, not only in the Metropo- | Qu 
litan districts, but throughout the country. From an examination into details, to! Th 
which he need not advert, he was satisfied that those two Commisioners Would | hac 
be amply sufficient for discharging those and other important duties connected | | 
with Lunacy. The payment of Commissioners by fees would be abolished; jt | * 
tends to prolong the inquiry and increase the expense : in one case, for instance, i 

















the expense of examining into the lunacy of a person whose income is 19/. 10s. De 
had amounted to 2,104/.; and in another case, the Committee died, and it wag | 4! 
necessary to appoint another. ‘The Commissioners will be added to the visiters | 4€ 


at present appointed to inspect the condition of lunatics. They will be taken | 
from among the highest members of the bar. t 
Lord Lyndhurst objected to any sweeping change of the existing | 7; 


County Courts: his measure went merely to extend their jurisdiction~ | tp, 
County Courts were a part of our ancient system of judicature. They were Q 
presided over by the County Clerk, whose jurisdiction extended to 40s. 'T : 
might be held in any part of the county. If he appointed a particular place, | Hp 
and gave them a jurisdiction to the extent of 5/., and appointed persons of re. | °° 
spectability and learning to preside over them, as he proposed to do by this | | 
bill, he thought he did not innovate upon this ancient institution. He pro. | €a! 
posed further, that for the recovery of debts to the amount of 20/, persons : 
should be appointed Judges of these Courts, who should not reside in the pro- of 
vinces where they administered the law, but that they should make circuits, | out 
like the Judges of the land, into the provinces with which they were not ace Go 
quainted, and where they had no local connexions or prejudices. He proposed ; on 
that there should be six or eight circuits a year, to be made by barristers of a | ho; 


certain standing, to be appointed by the Crown; who should return to the Me- f 
tropolis after the circuits, where they could mix with their colleagues in the Ro 
profession, and thus there would be a security for the uniformity of the law e 
they administered. Her Majesty in Council would appoint the times and the | 
places for holding these Courts.’ the 
Lord CorreNHAM observed, that sixty out of the seventy clauses of 
the County Courts Bill had been copied from his measure; but he 
condemned the omissions in the present measures, and especially the I 
omission of any amendment of the law of Insolvency. Lord Brovcuam 


admitted that the measures were useful, though they fell short of the | His 
exigency. Lord Wynrorp approved of them; and Lord CamMpBELL, | my 
approving of them in parts, regarded the omissions as so important that h 
he could not support the bills as a whole. ~ 
They were read a second time, and ordered to be committed on leet 
Friday. | ” 
MiscELLANEOUS. tot 
Tue Roya Assent was given by commission, on Saturday, to the °, 
Protection of the Queen’s Person Bill, the British Possessions Abroad Th 
Bill, the Stock in ‘Trade Exemption Bill, the Indemnity of Witnesses r 
(Sudbury) Bill, the London Bridge Approaches Bill, and several pri- , Pri 
vate bills. Lord BrouGHam added a proviso to the Protection of the | ion 
Queen’s Person Bill, that nothing in it should be taken to alter the law | yy, 
of high treason ; and Lord Campse.t, a clause declaring it a high | py 
misdemeanour to exhibit or have in possession near the Queen’s | Gp 
person any weapon with intent to injure or alarm her. an 
DIsFRANCHISEMENT OF SupBuRY. Mr, LEADER moved, on Monday, | Clz 
that Mr. Roebuck be allowed by the House to appear as counsel at the ‘ 
bar of the House of Lords in support of the Sudbury Disfranchisement | oth 


Bill.—Ordered. 
Cuuscu-Extension. In reply to Mr. Hawes, on Monday, Sir : 


Rozerr Pex stated, that he should pursue the same course with re- 
spect to the motion of Sir Robert Inglis for a Committee on Church. | mo 
extension which he had taken last year, when out of office. Notice of | Th 
this motion had been given now, as it was then, without consultation, 1 
He should vote for the Committee to consider of the expediency of \ 
addressing the Crown ; but he reserved to himself the right of forming | tres 
his own opinion as to the form of the address to be presented. If Sir | to t 
Robert Inglis persevered in bringing forward the motion, the subject Au 
should have his full consideration; but he could not hold out the least | tot 
prospect that he should be able this session either to bring forward any Mo 
measure or to support any graut of public money. Sir Roserr InGuis m. 
e 


said, that after what had fallen from his right honourable friend, he 
thought he should best consult the great interest he advocated if he 
consented to leave the matter as it stood, in the hands of Government. 
ImprisonMENT For Dent. Lord Correnuam gave notice, on Tues- y 
day, that early next session he would lay upon the table of the House 
of Lords a bill to abolish imprisonment for debt, and to provide for the | his 
granting a cessio bonorum without previous imprisonment. 
Sir Roserr Peet remarked, on Thursday, that 





STADE-DUTIES. Ki 
Mr. Hutt had a motion on the Notice-paper for correspondence between 1 se 
the British Government and the Government of Hanover, relative to ons 
the Stade-duties: he hoped the motion would not be pressed, as he yy 
could make no reply to any statement on the subject consistently with | Ty, 
the public interests. Mr. Hurr said, that he could not withdraw his “ 
motion ; and he called upon Sir Robert for some statement respecting | wit! 
the Stade-duties. Sir Roser Peet said, that the state of pending | “ 
negotiations with Hanover made it incumbent on him to keep unbroken fror 
silence on the subject, whatever constructions might be put upon that os 
silence. Mr. Hurr had understood that the negotiations were proceed- pe 


ing on a basis inconsistent with the declarations of Ministers and with 


“ Before Parliament is again assembled, it is probable that the treaty now in 


the rights and honour of Great Britain— | ‘“ 
contemplation with Hanover will have been formally concluded. Remon- oa 
strance will then be too late. Ican only say, that if negotiations with Hanover | al 
be concluded on the present footing—if this plain question be disposed of on 4 the 
principle of compromise, that the right honourable Baronct will bave taken g | Bil: 
part fatal to the reputation of his Government, and most injurious to the inte- d 
rests and honour of his country. I shall say no more.” ( Cheers.) | em 
THE EvectTion CoMMITTEES. | nes: 

Mr. Rorsuck brought up, on Monday, the report of the Select Com- | met 
mittee on Election Proceedings; and stated, in answer to Sir Ropert Mr 
InGLIs, that it would be printed by the end of the week. = 
Mr. Rogsuck gave notice, on Wednesday, that on Thursday the | 144 
28th he should move a series of resolutions founded on the Report of | the 
the Committee. He should not now state what those resolutions were, 240 
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because the Members had not as yet had time to read the report ; but he 
should take an opportunity to state them before he brought them under 
the consideration of the House. 

The Committee on the petition against the return of Mr. John 
Quincey Harris for Newcastle-under-Lyme began their business on 
Thursday. The allegation is, that Mr. Harris was disqualified, as he 
had been declared by a Parliamentary Committee guilty of bribery and 
treating by his agents. 

The Committee on the Ipswich petition against the return of Ear- 
Desart and Mr. Thomas Gladstone met on the same day. The petil 
tioners allege bribery and treating; aud pray that the election may be 
declared null and void. 








The Court. 


Tue Court have left the country retreat at Claremont (still so called in 
the authentic chronicle of Royalty) for Buckingham Palace. The 
Queen and Prince Albert, accompanied by the Hereditary Prince and 
Princess of Saxe Coburg Gotha, arrived in town a little before five 
o'clock on Monday afternoon, in an open carriage and four, escorted by 
a party of Hussars. The infants and the suite followed in three other 
carriages and four. 

The Queen has led a quiet life; walking occasionally in the gardens 
of the Palace with Prince Albert. On Wednesday, her Majesty rode 
out in an open carriage and four, with the Princess of Saxe Coburg 





Gotha; Prince Albert and the Hereditary Prince riding by the carriage | 


on horseback. Colonel Bouverie and Colonel Grey also attended on 
horseback, and two Maids of Honour followed in another carriage. 

The Queen gave an audience to Lord Hill, on Tuesday; to Sir 
Robert Peel yesterday. 

Her Majesty inspected Mr. Davis’s bust of the Dutchess of Kent, on 
the same day. Yesterday, her Majesty was shown Mr. Newenham’s 
large portrait of herself, painted for the Junior United Service Club. 

Among those who have joined the smal! dinner-parties at the Palace, 
are Sir Robert Peel and Viscount Melbourne. 

Prince Albert rode out on horseback with his brother on Tuesday. 
His Royal Highness attended the meeting of the Commission for Pro- 
moting the Fine Arts. 

The Hereditary Prince and Princess of Saxe Coburg Gotha visited 
the British Institution on Tuesday; on Thursday, the Chinese Col- 
lection and the Colosseum. His Serene Highness paid a visit to the 
Baron de Moncorvo, the Portuguese Minister, on the same day. 

The Dutchess of Kent went to Bushy Park on Saturday, on a visit 
to the Queen Dowager; and returned to Clarence House on Monday. 

The Duke of Sussex visited the Prince of Saxe Coburg Gotha on 
Thursday. 

The Duke and Dutchess of Cambridge, Prince George, and the 
Princess Augusta, went to the Italian Opera on Saturday, and repaired 
to Kew at night. The Duke and Prince George returned to town on 
Monday; the Duke went down again on Tuesday ; and came back on 
Thursday ; when he visited the Prince and Princess of Saxe Coburg 
Gotha. The Dutchess and Princess Augusta went to the Opera again 
on Tuesday, Yesterday, they paid visits at Buckingham Palace and 
Clarence House. Prince George also visited the Queen. 

The Princess Sophia is afflicted with almost total blindness, but is 
otherwise in good health. 


Tuesday’s Gazette contained an order for the Court to go into 
mourning, for the Duke of Orleans, on Thursday, the 2lst July; the 
mourning to change on Thursday the 28th July, and to close on 
Thursday the 4th of August. 

The Queen and Prince Albert wear mourning for a month. 

We hear from undoubted authority, that when the truly sad and dis- 
tressing intelligence of the death of the Duke of Orleans was conveyed 
to the Queen at Claremont, her Majesty could not refrain from weeping. 
Autograph letters of condolence from her Majesty and Prince Albert 


Morning Herald. 


the relief of the sufferers by the Cabul disasters. 


The Petropolis. 








exportation in consequence of the necessities of the iron-masters and 
the decline of home manufactures. 

In a letter read on Thursday, it was stated that incendiary fires had 
taken place at Beaminster, and that the lower classes showed great 
indifference. The following communication was also read— 

‘A circular has been issued to its agents in the country by an insurance- 
office, stating—1. That it had lately lost by agricultural insurances; 2. That 
it feared increased losses by such insurances; 3. Attributes this to incendiary 
fires and danger from the disaffection of the people; 4. It urges it agents to 
take as little business as possible on agricultural produce, and to be careful in 
inquiry into the character of any one wishing to make agricultural insurances— 
whether the person holds an office or any position unpopular with the people ; 
whether he be a harsh and cruel master, &c.” 

In a conversation on Monday, Mr. Cobden drew from Mr. Sharp, 
who hasa high reputation as the inventor of machines, some interesting 
fasts connected with the progress of manufactures abroad— 

When they [the firm of Sharp, Robarts, and Co., of Manchester ] took out @ 
patent, unless they were extremely active, and got it to France almost before 
it was completed, they were sure to be the losers. There was one very valuable 
patent of theirs in particular, which, had they been twenty-four hours later, 
they would have lost in France; and that was the case in every other branch, 
The Prussian Government brought the new inventions over, regardless of all 
expense. They had founded schools, and were bringing up engineers, with 
every assistance that art and science could afford; and there could be no doubt 
as to what the result would be as far as this country was concerned. 

With respect to the time it takes to bring a new machine into gene- 
ral operation, he had not been sufficiently remunerated for his self-act- 
ing mill, which was invented in 1825, by the fourteen years’ patent, 
which was given full seven years before the invention could be intro- 
duced into the trade; and it was owing to Lord Brougham that it had 
been extended another seven years. Mr. Sharp said that he had had 
several most liberal offers from Foreign Governments to establish a firm 
abroad; “and only forty-eight hours before an offer of the same kind 
had been made to a party in their town, which he hoped they would not 
listen to; but when they saw distress approaching with rapid strides, it 
was hard to say how an individual might decide.” 

It was stated at a meeting last week in Halifax, by Mr. Feargus 
O'Connor, that Mr. Acland, one of the lecturers of the League, had told 
him, “in confidence,” that “ the object of the League’s present meeting 


| in London is to take into consideration the propriety of stopping all the 


mills upon a given day. And they will do it.’ Mr. O'Connor, however, 
treats the confidential information very disrespectfully. 

A meeting of the “ merchants, bankers, and traders of London,” con- 
vened by the Anti-Corn-law Delegates, was held on Wednesday, at the 
City of London Tavern, for the purpose, says the report in the Morning 
Chronicle, “ of taking into consideration the present depressed state of 
trade, and of devising means to relieve the consequent distress prevail- 
ing throughout the country.” Mr. William Leaf was called to the 
chair. Mr. Henry Ashworth delivered a long statement illustrative of 
the general distress. He stated that at the last census there were 23,604 
uninhabited houses in Lancashire, besides shops, mills, aud warehouses. 
He gave a very succinct summary of the present state of Bolton— 

From a survey made in December last, it appeared that the diminution in 
amount of wages paid on seven or cight classes of employment amounted to 
upwards of 200,000/. per annum; in addition to which, the increased cost of 
provisions was 118,000/. more, making together a sum of 320,000/. per annum. 
This deterioration of condition amounts to 1,000/. for every working-day. A 
Commissioner is now in the town, devising the best means of distributing the 
sum of 500, which has been granted out of the funds arising from the Queen’s 
letter. For this the people were extremely thankful; but gentlemen ought to 
bear in mind that it was only sufficient to make up the difference between what 
they earned in half a day, as compared with their present state. The poor- 
rate has increased to a great extent, and the ability ani numbers of the rate- 
payers have greatly diminished. The town is rated at 84,000/. ; but it is found 
that the rate-paying property, or in other words, the owners of property able 
to pay rates, only represent 31,0001. The survey to which he had alluded ex- 


. ° | tended to 1,000 tamilics, consisting of 5,300 persons, whose earnings averaged 
to the afflicted Royal Family of France have already been despatched.— | ras ee ee ee Se ee 


ls. 2d. per week. Their destitution may be judged of from the circumstance 


: m 5 | that they possessed only 1,553 beds, and 466 blankets were found among them, 
The Queen Dowager has contributed 50/. to the charitable fund for | 


Ata meeting of Middlesex Magistrates yesterday, Sergeant Adams 


was reélected Chairman of the Sessions, by 20 to 2; Mr. Witham being 
his opponent. 


On opening the business of the Anti-Corn-law Conference, at the 
King’s Arms, Palace Yard, on Monday, the Chairman, Mr. P. A. Tay- 
lor, read the following note— 

* London, 16th July 1842. 


“ Field-Marshal the Duke of Wellington presents his compliments to Mr. | 


Taylor. 

“He is not in office in the Queen’s political service. He is not intrusted 
with the exercise of political power. He has no control over those who are. 

“He begs to be excused for declining to receive the visits of deputations 
from associations, or of individual gentlemen, in order to converse with him 
upon public affairs, 

_ “But if any gentlemen think proper to give him, in writing, information or 
instruction upon any subject, he will peruse the same with attention. 

“D. A. Taylor, Esq., Brown’s Hotel.” 

“The Duke has received three notes from Mr. Taylor on this subject.” 

Accounts of the distress have been brought forward from Beaminster, 
Paisley, Linlithgow town and several places in the county of that name, 
= ha Liverpool, Chorley, Todmorden, Colne, Barnoldswick, 

ilston. 

Mr. Finch, a Liverpool iron-merchant, alluded, on Wednesday, to the 
emeute in the Potteries at the iron-works of Mr. Sparrow, whose busi- 
Ness 1s so extensive that he employs nearly 4,000 people. Mr. Finch 
met with Mr. Sparrow in the course of last week, and that gentleman 
assured him that he had not an order on his books for an ounce of metal. 
Mr. Finch said, that according to the Customs returns, the quantity of 
iron exported from Liverpool from the Ist January to the Ist June 
1842, was 35,043 tons manufactured and 648 pig-iron, in all 39,691 : 
the value of that, at the average prices of the last six months, would be 
240,600/. ; and the loss to this country by its exportation at that rate 
could not be estimated at less than 20,000/. Such is the result of forced 
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being ten and a half human beings to each blanket, and only two chairs for 
every three persons. The previous condition of these people may be inferred 
from the! fact that they had pawnbroker-tickets varying in number from five 
to one hundred and twerity-nine in each family. 

A manufacturer told Mr. Ashworth, that on the Ist July he had 
taken stock, and his loss amounted to 1d. a pound on the cotton that he 
had manufactured; while at present he is losing 2d. Another manu- 
factures 6,000 cotton-pieces every week at a loss of 83/1. a week. 

The other speakers were Mr. Bright, Mr. Chappell, Mr. Henderson, 
Provost of Paisley, Mr. Brooks, Mr. Lawrence Heyworth, Mr. Holland 
Hoole, and Mr. Wilkinson. [There are no names of London “ mer- 
chants, bankers, and traders” here.] Dr. Sleigh, lecturer of the Corn- 
law Association, proposed a resolution, that any expression of opinion 
as to the effect of the Corn-law on the existing distress should be post- 
poned until the subject should be more fully discussed. Mr. Stock 
secouded the resolution ; which was rejected by an immense majority 5 
and Mr. Stock then proposed a resolution, to the effect that the Corn- 
laws are the chief cause of the present distress which pervades the 
country, and that measures should be adopted for their immediate re- 
peal. The resolution was passed unanimously, amidst great applause. 
Thanks were voted to the Chairman, and the meeting broke up. 


At a Vestry meeting of St. Paul’s Covent Garden, on Thursday, a 
church-rate of 9d. in the pound was proposed by one of the Church- 
wardens; but an amendment, postponing the consideration of the rate 
for six months, was carried amid loud cheers. 

Another, the fourth of the new churches in Bethnal Green, was con= 
secrated, by the Bishop of London, on Tuesday. It is situate in Bishop 
Bonner’s Fields, near the border of Victoria Park. 


The Queen East Indiaman was launched on Thursday, from the yard 
of Messrs. Wigram and Green, at Blackwall, in the presence of some 
30,000 persons. Miss Stopford, the daughter of the Governor of Green- 
wich Hospital, performed the ceremony of the christening. The 
Prince of Wales was launched from the same dock-yard, on Saturday. 
Both vessels have three decks, are pierced for 52 guns, 210 feet m 
length, and 40 feet across the beam. 
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There was an “affair of honour” + Wednesday : Mr. Alexander 
Pollington and Mr. Augustus Jam ‘Tankerfield, who had a dispute 
about some electionecring matter, met on Putney Heath, at five o'clock 
in the morning, and shot at each other. Mr. Pollington was severely 
wounded in the groin; Mr, Tankerfield slightly in the left arm. 


The YWrobinces. 


A public meeting of the inhabitants of Liverpool was held on Mon- 
day, in Clayton Square, for the purpose of taking into consideration the 
great and daily increasing distress of the country, and to petition the 
Queen not to prorogue Parliament until remedial measures should have 
been adopted. There were, it is calculated, between five and six thou- 
sand persons present. The speakers addressed the meeting from the 
balcony of the Royal Hotel. Mr. Rathbone moved the first resolu- 
tion— 

“ That the state of the country, even at this most favourable period of the 
year, was onc of privation and distress unparalleled in its extent and severity ; 
and was becoming daily more appalling in its effects on the physical, social, and 
moral condition of the people.” 

He glanced at the general distress of the town— 

If the meeting wanted any thing from him to convince them that the distress 
was indeed appalling, and that it was indeed increasing, he would advise them 
to go to the parish-oilice, to the pawn-shops, to the docks, and to the graving- 
docks. Go and ask the ship-carpenters, whether they were employed or not. 
No, they were not; and he believed that he should be correct in stating that 
a large portion, if not even a majority of them, were in the receipt of parochial 
relief. Ask the sail-makers too, aud the rope-makers, and coopers, and la- 
bourers, whether they were fully employed; and, moreover, make the inquiry 
whether, labour being scarce and food high, wages were alsohigh. The an- 
swers to all these inquiries might be anticipated by every one. 

Among the instances of the local distress was the following— 

A most respectable passenger-broker had told him the other day, that he had 
just entered one hundred Welsh farmers to go out to America ;— Welsh farmers, 
a portion of the protected classes, whose carved furniture proved how respect- 
able they and their ancestors had been, leaving the land of their fathers! 
These were the very persons who ougut to improve the home trade: but they 
were going to America, to do for that country what we wanted doing at home. 

Two Chartists and a working-man took part in the proceedings. <A 
memorial to the Queen was adopted, to be forwarded to the Duke of 
Sussex for presentation. 

At a meeting of the Manchester Anti-Corn-law Association, on Fri- 
day, it was unanimously resolved, * That, believing this country to be 
on the eve of a revolution, and being utterly without hope that the 
Legislature will accord justice to the starving millions, a requisition be 
forthwith prepared, signed, and forwarded to the Members for this 
dorough, calling upon them, in conjunction with other Liberal Mem- 
bers, to ofier every possible opposition and impediment to the taxation 
of a prostrate people for the purposes of a bread-taxing aristocracy, 
that the wheels of Government may be at once arrested through the 
rejection or prevention of all votes of supply.” 

A meeting of merchants and manufactures was held in a room of the 
Town-hal!, Manchester, on Monday. The room was crowded to over- 
flowing. Mr. Robert Gardner, a Tory, took the chair. Only one reso- 
lution was proposed, and that was carried unanimously— 

« That this meeting, considering the wide extent and deep intensity of distress 
occasioned by the depression of trade and manufactures—its constant increase, 
and the alarming consequences which may arise should no prompt remedy be 
applied—recommend the appointment of a deputation for the purpose of pro- 
ceeding immediately to London, and in codperation with delegates from other 
trading and manufacturing districts, to obtain an interview with the whole of 
her Majesty’s Ministers, and to represent to them the urgent and absolute 
necessity of adopting some measures for the relief of the country befure the 
prorogation of Parliament.” 

The deputation was appointed ; and it consisted of Mr. Robert Gardner, 
Mr. Holland Hoole, Mr. G. R. Chappell, and Mr. Brooks. 

A meeting of bankers, merchants, and manufacturers of Leeds, was 
held in the Court-louse on Monday, “ to take into consideration the 
present appalling state of trade and of the country, with the view of 
making another appeal to her Majesty's Ministers and Parliament on 
the subject before the close of the session, irrespective of all party-feel- 
ing and party-mcasures.” ‘The Mayor presided. A deputation was 
appointed to carry out the object of the meeting. In the course of the 
proceedings, Mr. Green stated that he had upwards of two hundred 
men dependent upon him, heads of families. He had been in business 
thirty years, and every year prior to the present he had had plenty of 
work, but he had now not a piece to give to his workpeople. 

A large meeting on the same subject assembled in the County-hall 
in Coventry, on Tuesday; but the building was so crowded that the 
multitude adjourned to the open space outside, and were addressed by 
the speakers from one of the windows. It was stated, that not one 
loom out of five was at work in the city; and that the suffering had 
extended to the watchmakers, who were “ in a most awful state of dis- 
tress.” Some Chartists joined in the meeting, and boasted that the In- 
come-tax had “ done wonders” in uniting the middle and working 
classes. Resolutions were carried, declaring that it was utterly 
hopeless to expect substantial relief from the House of Commons as at 
present constituted; recommending that the Liberal Members be ex- 
horted to strive for a stoppage of the Supplies ; and directing a memorial 
to the Queen, to be forwarded to the Duke of Sussex for presentation. 





The disturbance in the Potteries quieted down towards the end of 
the week. Troops were encamped on the Pottery race-course; but 
their maneuvres caused more amusement than resentment. The Earl 
of Dartmouth and other County Magistrates were understood on Mon- 
day to be in communication with the coalowners and butties, (a sort of 
middle-men, who contract with the owners to do certain portions of 
work,) to effect an amicable arrangement. The reduction of wages 
which led to the turn-out was made on the works of Lord Granville 
and Mr. Sparrow; and the Committee of the workmen offered, that if 
the masters who paid the old wages of 4s. a day would engage not to 
supply with coal the potters hitherto supplied by Mr. Sparrow and Lord 
Granville—and by this means very possibly prevent the resumption of 
the work in these coilieries—their men should go to work that night. 
The arrangement had not been concluded on Thursday. 

The colliers of Kettley, about twenty-five miles from the Potteries, 
on the estate of the Duke of Sutherland, have turned out, 





IRELAND. 


The Sligo Champion of Saturday announced that Judge Torrens had 
been so enfeebled by an attack of gout as to be unable to perform hig 
judicial duties; and Baron Lefroy had gone to Sligo to sit in his place, 
Saunders’s News Letter, a Conservative paper, published on Monday,, 
contained this paragraph—‘ Sligo, 15th July.—(Extract of a private 
letter.)—It is rumoured here that Archdeacon Torrens will be the new 
Bishop; Judge Torrens retiring to make room for Sergeant Warren, sp 
as to avoid all difficulties which Sir Edward Sugden might raise.” “]y 
is well known,” says the correspondent of the Morning Chroniele, “that 
Sir Edward Sugden’s objections apply to Mr. Jackson, the Solicitor. 
General; but, if there were two vacant Judgeships, one of which wag 
conferred on Sergeant Warren, Sir Edward’s hostility might be ap. 
peased.” 

Byrne and Quilty, alias Woods, were executed at Clonmel on Satur- 
day afternoon, for the murder of Mr, Hall and of one Laffan re- 
spectively. 





Hiscellaneous. 

The Courrier Frangais says that the Duke of Wellington has written 
a letter of condolence to Louis Philippe on the death of the Duke of 
Orleans. 

The Lord Chancellor, during the judicial proceedings in the House 
of Lords on Thursday, was obliged to leave the House in consequence 
of illness. 

Lord and Lady John Russell arrived on Friday night at Minto 
House, the seat of the Earl of Minto; where they purpose passing seve- 
ral weeks with tle Countess of Minto and family. 

Sir Charles Metcalfe last week went under the operation of having a 
tumour removed from his cheek, from the inconvenience of which he 
has suffered for many years past. Sir Benjamin Brodie, Dr. Chambers, 
and Mr. Martin, attended at Mivart’s Hotel, on Sir Charles, when the 
tumour was skilfully removed by Sir Benjamin. Sir Charles is going 
on very favourably. 

It is said that Sir Charles Napier, now commanding the Poona division 
of the Indian Army, is to proceed to Afghanistan in October next. 

The Church Intelligencer authoritatively contradicts the rumour that 
Miss Gladstone of Liverpool has been converted to the Roman Catholic 
Church. ‘The statement, it is said, is entirely without foundation. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean left town on Sunday, for Antwerp, on: 
their way tothe Rhine and Switzerland. 





The grief of the Royal Family of France has recovered from the first 
shock on the sudden loss of the heir to the throne. The King has 
never lost his budily health; and he helps to preserve it by assiduous 
attention to business, interrupted occasionally by brief fits of emotion. 
The Queen is better. The Duke de Nemours arrived at Neuilly on 
Friday ; the Dutchess of Orleans on Saturday ; the King and Queen of 
the Belgians on Monday ; so that all Louis Philippe’s surviving children 
are with him, except the Prince de Joinville, who is with the fleet in 
the Mediterranean. The meeting of the Dutchess of Orleans with the 
parents of her husband was marked by the most poignant grief. 

As many as 5,000 persons inscribed their names as callers a3 the: 
Palace of Neuilly on Sunday. On that day, M. Thiers paid his re- 
spects to the King. Innumerable addresses of condolence are for- 
warded to the King and Queen from all parts of the kingdom, 

The Moniteur of Saturday published a Royal ordinance, dated from 
the palace of Neuilly on the 14th July, which commands as follows— 

“ Article 1. The Chamber of Peers and the Chamber of Deputies, which by 
our ordinance of the 12th of June 1842 were convoked for the 3d of August 
following, will assemble the 26th of July instant. 

“ Article 2. Our Minister Secretary of State for the Department of the 
Interior is charged with the execution of the present ordinance.” 

The same official paper announced that the King would go into 
mourning on the 14th, for four months; and it contained a letter to the 
Prefect of Paris from M. Duchatel, the Minister of the Interior, who 

ays— 
% fonsicur le Prefet—France is in mourning for the heir to the throne. No 
festival can take place on the anniversary of the days of July. The funeral-. 
service in honour of the victims will alone be performed.” 

The Journal des Débats says that the King will open the session of 
the Chambers on the 26th instant, in person. The Débuts adds that he 
will present his grandson, the Count de Paris, to the Chambers. The 
Count wili thenceforth assume the title of “ Duke of Orleans, Prince 
Royal.” 

‘The question of the Regeucy is warmly discussed; an attempt being 
made to set up the Dutchess of Orleans against the Duke de Nemours. 
The opponents of the Dutchess raise the analogy of the Salic law, and 
the fact that the Constitutent Assembly of 1791 set women aside from 
the office. The Courrier Frangais thinks the “ least dangerous and 
most worthy ” ou:ht to be selected as Regent, and scouts the idea of 
setting women aside. ‘This may be well, it says, in an absolute govern- 
ment, where the sovereign is the active and really responsible chief— 

“Ina constitutional country the monarch stands not in need of a manly 
arm and will. His mission is that of a mediator; that of discerning the will 
of the country and executing it. This providential part, requiring more wis- 
dom than courage, may well be filled by a woman.” 

To these general and theoretic arguments the journal adds special 
ones, xs follows— 

“ The Dutchess of Orleans is a woman of superior merit, uniting largeness 
of intellect to nobleness of heart. ‘The Duke de Nemours, on the contrary, 
has not conciliated the affections of either the people or the army in the same 
degree that his brothers have. His nomination will be received with coldness, 
perhaps with mistrust. Aund it will be remembered that the Minister who pro- 
poses him for Regent is the same who brought forward his dotation.” 

It is said, however, that M. Thiers has calmed down the eagerness of 
the Opposition to make a party question of it: “the Regency,” says his 
organ the Constitutionnel, “is not an Opposition question.” It is by 
some supposed that while the Duke de Nemours will be Regent, the 
Dutchess will be Guardian of the two children, the Count ot Paris and 
the Duke de Chartres. 

The coffin containing the remains of the Duke of Orleans will remain 
in state in the chapel at Neuilly until the 30th instant; and on the Ist 
and 2d August the body wiil lie in state in the cathedral of Notre 
Dame, where the public will be admitted, On the 3d, the funeralcere- 
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mony will take place, in presence of the church and civil and military 
authorities ; on the night of the 3d, the body will be removed to Dreux ; 
and on the 4th, the final mterment will take place in the family-vault, 
in presence of the King and all the Royal Family, as it is expected 
that the Prince de Joinville will have returned before that time from 
the French squadron, last heard of off Naples. Ye 
From the following extracts from the papers, it will be seen that 
much doubt is thrown on the supposition that the Prince attempted to 
jump out of his carriage. : ‘ nee. 
« Dr. Pasquier, first surgeon of the Prince Royal, assisted by M. Pasquier, his 
father, who is first surgeon to the King, and Messrs. Fouquier, Auvity, Moreau, 
Blandin, Blache, Destouches, Sauvé, and Seguin, the eminent physicians and 
surgeons, pe on Friday, in the presence of General Baron Athalin, the 
King’s Aide-de-camp, specially delegated by his Majesty, to perform the au- 
topsy of the body of the Duke of Orleans. It commenced at seven in the 
morning, and lasted till eleven. The results were—rst, that the death of the 
Prince was caused by a fracture of the posterior part of the skull, extending 
from one ear to the other, and ascending to the frontal-bone, which was almost 
entirely severed from the head; secondly, that all the other organs of his 
Royal Highness were perfectly sound, and in such a state of preservation as to 
admit of a belief that the Prince, whose constitution was excellent and whose 
mode of living was admirably regular, would have lived to a great age. An- 
other result from the autopsy is a conviction in the minds of the faculty, that 
the head of the Prince had sustained all the force of the fall, as no other part 
of his Royal Highness’s person was seriously injured ; and hence they infer, that 
be did not jump out of his carriage, but was thrown cut suddenly by some vio- 
jent shock while he was standing up.”— Galignani. 


The treaty between France and Belgium relative to the importa- 
tion into France of linen-cloth and thread has been brought to a 
satisfactory conclusion. Belgium will continue to enjoy the benefit 
of the former tariff. But, in order to protect the French manufacturer 
from British competition, the French tariff respecting linen-cloth 
and thread will be enforced on the exterior frontier of Belgium. 
The French spinners and weavers will by that means have full 
security against the invasion of their territory on that side by the 
linen-thread and cloths of Great Britain. Belgium, in return, has 
consented to reduce the existing duty on French wines by one-third, 
and to make an alteration in the Navigation Act, which gave an 
undue advantage to British salt over that of French produce. Al- 
though we must not exaggerate the importance of an isolated act, we 
cannot but see in this convention the first step towards the realization 
of an idea which was received with delight by the Belgians, and which 
found numerous supporters in France. We allude to the plan “for 
gradually reducing the commercial barriers between Belgium and 
France.” It is for Belgium now to show by the care she will take to 
guard her frontier that she is worthy of the confidence reposed in her. 
-—Journal des Débats. 





The French Government has received a telegraphic despatch from 
Bayonne, announcing that the session of the Spanish Cortes was closed 
on the 16th. In the Chamber of Deputies, on the 12th, S. Gonzales, 
the late Minister for Foreign Affairs, declared that it was not true that 
he had accepted the propositions of Sir A. Aston for a commercial 
treaty with England. Sir A. Aston had, he said, invited him to enter 
into negotiation’ on the cotton question ; but he had constantly refused 
to do so until the opinion of the Cortes should have been taken on the 
subject. 

One of the Madrid journals of the 12th mentions, that the Republicans 
of Valencia endeavoured to get up some disturbances on the 5th; but 
they were promptly repressed by the authorities. 

The Portuguese Cortes were opened at Lisbon on Sunday the 10th 
instant, by the Queen in person. The brief speech mentions the de- 
claration of the Charter; the Queen adding, * Your mission is to con- 
solidate it, and I trust that you will fulfil it.” Foreign Powers continue 
to give friendly assurances. ‘The recently-concluded treaties are men- 
tioned in somewhat dry terms—“ Two treaties, which I have concluded 
with her Majesty the Queen of Great Britain, have been signed, and 
will be presented to you immediately after ratification. One of them 
is for the repression of the Slave-trade, the other to strengthen the mu- 
tual relations of commerce and navigation.” 

According to the Augsburg Gazette of the 15th instant, the Circas- 
sians had gained an important advantage over the Russians. It states 
that a division of the army of Circassia, under the command of General 
Grabbe, had been attacked in a forest by the Lesghians, and cut to 
pieces. The Russian loss is estimated at fifteen hundred men and 
twenty-five officers. The artillery, which was in the rear, was pre- 
served from falling into the hands of the enemy. 


By the Great Liverpool, from Alexandria, we have received private 
letters from China, which mention the return of Sir Henry Pottinger to 
Hong-Kong, from Macao, and his intention to join the expedition in 
the North in ten days, and proceed with it to Pekin. The general 
Opinion at Macao and Hong-Kong was, that the Plenipotentiary was 
Tesolved to take all responsibility on himself, and direct the most de- 
cisive measures to be adopted to bring the war to a close by a simul- 
taneous attack on Pekin by the land and sea forces. 


The Britannia mail-steamer left Halifax on the 5th instant, having 
been detained a day in entering from Boston by a dense fog at the 
British port ; and arrived at Liverpool on Saturday. The latest date 
from New York is Ist instant. 

The President and the Congress had come to an open disagreement 
on the question of the revenue. As the Compromise Act would expire 
on the 30th of June, a temporary bill had passed both Chambers, 
extending to the 1st of August the duties in force on the Ist of June, 
and the laws for collecting those duties. Upon this temporary bill, 
which was called “ the Little Tariff Bill,” the President put his veto. 
As there were not two-thirds in either House to carry the bill notwith- 
standing the veto, the measure was defeated. The first effect of the 
veto would be that the distribution of the proceeds of the public lands 
would take place immediately ; and the Executive had also determined 
$0 attempt to levy the duties af 20 per cent on all imports, in pursuance 
of the Compromise Act. ‘She collection was to commengo on the 5th, 
at the United States Customhouses, The proceeds would not, however, 
at was maintained, go into the treasury: the regulations required by 
the Compromise Act to be made for a home valuation were to be pre- 





eribed by Jaw; and regulations prescribed by the Executive Power alone 
are not, it is contended, law. Whatever duties were exacted would be 
paid under protest. 

The correspondent of the Morning Chronicle describes a measure 
which has had a smoother progress— 

“ The Appointment Bill, which has at length finally passed Congress, is 
popular and satisfactory. 1t fixes the future ratio of representation at a popu- 
lation of 70,680 for each member of Congress. This bill will reduce the House 
of Representatives from its present number, 242, to 223 members. I subjoin 
the future representation of each State. Maine, 7; New Hampshire, 4; Mas- 
sachusetts, 10; Connecticut, 4; Vermont,4; New York, 34; New Jersey, 5; 
Pennsylvania, 24; Delaware, 1; Maryland, 6; Virginia, 15; North Carolina, 
95 South Carolina, 7; Georgia, 8; Alabama, 73 Louisiana, 4 3. Mississippi, 43 
Tennessee, 11; Kentucky, 10; Ohio, 21; Indiana, 10; !inois, 7; Missouri, 
5; Arkansas, 1; Michigan, 3; Rhode Island, 2. This bill bas been duly 
signed by the President of the United States.” 

The papers are without any specific information respecting Lord 
Ashburton’s mission. “In our foreign affairs, referring especially to 
Lord Ashburton’s negotiations,” says the New York American, * the 
confidence of a favourable result is still unshaken.” The correspondent 
of the Morning Chronicle says in a postscript, “I have this moment 
heard, and that too from pretty good authority, that the negotiation 
between Mr. Webster and Lord Ashburton has become somewhat per- 
plexed. I fear that any change in the Cabinet will not mend the 
matter.” Among the passengers by the Britannia is Mr. Cook, a spe- 
cial messenger from Lord Ashburton, bearing despatches for Govern- 
ment, 

A little rebellion had broken out in Rhode Island, the second within 
these few mouths. It is thus related by the Gencvese Traveller of 
The Times— 

“The pretended Governor Dorr returned to Rhode Island under the pro- 
tection of a military escort, principally foreign vagabonds and citizens of other 
States. Dorr’s head-quarters were at Gloucester, about sixteen miles from 
Providence, near the imaginary line which separates Rhode Island from Con- 
necticut. Here he encamped, and caused temporary breastworks to be thrown 
up. This bold revolutionary movement excited universal indignation among 
the yeomanry of the State. After encamping, he issued, on the 25th June, two 
proclamations , one convening his Legislature, and directing them to assemble at 
the town of Gloucester on the 4th July; the other directing the military of the 
State, ‘who are in favour of the People’s constitution, to repair forthwith to 
head-quartcrs, there to wait further orders.’ 

**On the same day, Governor King issued his proclamation, declaring ‘ the 
State of Rhode Island under martial law,’ and ‘ warning all persons against any 
intercourse or connexion with the traitor Thomas Wilson Dorr, or his deluded 
adherents, now assembled in arms,’ &c. 

* From the 24th to the 27th, the clouds of war and carnage seemed to be fast 
gathering, Some excesses were committed by the insurgents, whose force was 
variously represented—say from S00 to 1,100 men, said to be well armed, with 
ten or fifteen pieces of cannon. On the morning of the 26th, the troops in 
Providence, by order of Governor King, were paraded for immediate service ; 
and in the course of that day, the whole army, amounting to nearly 3,000 men, 
were in motion, with the intention of surrounding and cutting off the retreat 
of Dorr and his adherents; but during the night Dorr made his escape. A 
great part of his force had previously deserted him; and on the 27th the 
remnant of his troops surrendered without firing a gun. About a hundred 
prisoners were taken in the fort. Nearly an equal number were captured on 
the roads. Some haltf-a-dozen were killed or wounded by random shots or ac- 
cidents. 

“ This second movement of Dorr is more ridiculous, if possible, than the first. 
Governor King, by proclamation, has offered a reward of five thousand dollars 
for his apprehension. The United States troops were not called upon to act. 
The whole force employed to suppress the insurrection were volunteer militia of 
the State of Rhode Island. Under date of the 27th, Dorr issued a proclamation 
disbanding his army.” 

Nothing remarkable had occurred in the money-market. Money is 
represented as abundant. ‘The demand for bills on England for the 
Britannia had not been large. The ratcs had, however, slightly im- 
proved. ‘he remittances of interest on money borrowed in Europe 
had affected them, but not to such an extent as would have been the 
case had all the States met their engagements. On England the rate 
was 7 to } premium; on France, 5 37} to 8, 

Accounts from Port-au-Prince, of the 17th June, had been received 
at New York. They contradict the account previously received of a 
rebellion having broke out in St. Domingo. President Boyer was 
seriously ill, and not expected to recover. 


A squaw of the Milicete tribe of Indians, named Molly Sescil, died 
at the encampment opposite Indian Town, a few days ago, at the ad- 
vanced age of one hundred and seven years.—New Brunswicker. 

We had a snow-storm on Saturday morning last, which continued 
till about noon. ‘The hills in this vicinity were quite white with 
snow. In Stanstead, we understand, the snow covered the ground about 
five inches deep. So great a fall of snow so late in the season has never 
before been known in this country. ‘The celebrated Methodist preacher 
Lorenzo Dow is said to have predicted that in the year 1842 there 
would be no King of England, no President of the United States, and 
no month in the year without frost. We have received a communi- 
cation on the subject of Miller’s doctrine of the destruction of the world 
in 1843; which, it appears, has a great many believers in the county 
of Stanstead, in consequence of the lectures of a Mr. Litch, in Stanstead, 
for a week or two past. It is said that some thousands of people have 
been gathered at a single meeting to hear him lecture.— Sherbrooke 
(Canada) Gazette, June 16. 


A letter from Berlin says, that on the 5th of July, about six in the 
afternoon, “ A storm from the West and North-west entirely laid waste 
the environs of sixteen villages in the principality of Halborstadt and 
the county of Mansfeld, and of several villages in the Dutchies of 
Anhalt Dessau and Anhalt Bamburg. The hailstones were as large as 
pigeons’ eggs, and some twice that size, and weighed two ounces. Small 
birds, pigeons, poultry of all kinds, and a great quantity of game, were 
killed; persons who were in the fields were wounded, and one man was 
found dead.” 


The new Mexican tariff offers an opening for linen goods which 
promises to be of considerable advantage to Dundee. Certain classes 
of goods heretofore prohibited are now admissible on comparatively 
easy terms ; and we understand that in these classes the Dundee manu- 
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facturers have little to fear from any foreign competition.—Manchester 
Chronicle. 

The first importation of horned cattle under the new measure passed 
the Customhouse on Monday. It consisted of four bulls from Switzer- 
land, of the celebrated dun breed which is produced in that country, 
and during the summer months is pastured upon the lower acclivities 
of the mountains. They reached London from Rotterdam, and had 
been brought down the whole course of the Rhine. Their value was 
estimated, of course for the purposes of the breeder, at about 80/. per 
head.— Globe. 

There has been “arun upon the Bank” for silver. The new silver 
coinage was issued last week ; and the scarcity of silver money, the 
payment of the Dividends, which began on the 7th instant, and the de- 
mand for small cash in the provinces to pay for the harvest-labour, in- 
crease the pressure, and keep the people at the Mint in full employ. 
As much as 300,000/. has been struck and issued, in half-crowns, shil- 
lings, and sixpences, since the Royal proclamation of June 3. 

A letter from the Home Office to Mr. Wakley (who, it will be re- 
membered, complained that Cooper was detained by the Police Magis- 
trate during the inquest on Daly) has just been published, expressing 
the opinion of the Secretary of State, “that during the proceeding 
pending before the Magistrate, the Coroner and Coroner’s Jury may 
carry on their inquiry, and the Jury may properly find their verdict, 
although no individual charged with the crime has appeared before 
them ; for though the Magistrate cannot take informations regularly 
except in the presence of the prisoner, the Coroner is not under any 
difficulty of that kind: he may take the information of witnesses in the 
absence as well as in the presence of the supposed criminal.” 

The papers publish an account of the final result of the verdict of the 
Coroner’s Jury in the case of the fatal accident on the Eastern Counties 
Railway, which killed four people: a deodand of 125/. was imposed on 
the engine in each case— 

“The Railway Company petitioned the Lords of her Majesty’s Treasury, 
that the levying of the deodands might be delayed until the Company had an 
opportunity of testing the validity and legality of the verdicts. The Lords of 
the Treasury granted this request as a matter of course; and last term the 
question was brought before the Court of Exchequer, in the shape of a motion 
that the Company might be at liberty to pay the amount of one deodand, and 
be discharged from the payment of the other three, on the ground that as the 
accidental deaths of all the parties occurred simultaneously, and by the same 
cause, (viz. the engine,) that there could legally be but one deodand en- 
forced, or the value of the article moving to the death of the unfortunate 

arties could not have four values, and consequently four deodands could not 
enforced. In the course of the examination before the Coroner, it however 
appears, that that gentleman (Mr. Lewis) examined witnesses as to the value 
of the engine, who agreed in stating it to be worth at least 1,5002.; and with 
this information, the Jury (which were the same in all four cases) imposed the 
deodands, and assessed them at 125/. each, making a total, as before stated, of 
500/. The Court of Exchequer were of opinion that the verdict was right, and 
decided that the deodands must be paid. ‘The Company have since paid the 
amount of the deodands into the hands of the Sheriff of Middlesex.” 


Om y mi 
POSTSCRIPT. 

In the House of Commons last night, the Committee of Supply was 
again stopped by debate on the Corn-law ; renewed, with a formal dif- 
ference in the motion, by Mr. Miner Gipson, “that the House will 
immediately resolve itself into a Committee, to take into consideration 
the distressed state of the country.” Mr. Gibson’s clever speech was 
followed up by a debate of no novelty ; which Mr. Coppen closed with 
a motion for adjournment; rejected by 188 to 33, and succeeded by Mr. 
Hinp.ey’s motion that the /fouse do now adjourn. The discussion then 
turned upon the unbroken silence of Ministers in the debate. Upon 
which, Sir Ronerr Peet referred to his patient attendance and re- 
spectful demeanour on former occasions: he knew of nothing more in- 
convenient than to occupy the time of the House night after night with 
repetitions of the same facts and the same arguments: if he had spoken, 
he could not, within twenty hours after his former speech, have said 
any thing additional; and the late Ministers seemed to think the same, 
for only two or three of them were present. Mr. Hawes and some 
other Opposition Members admitted the force of Sir Robert’s answer ; 
and Mr. Hinpuey found it necessary to give way to the general con- 
viction. ‘The House divided on Mr. Gibson’s motion ; rejecting it by 
156 to 64. The House went into Committee of Supply pro forma, but 
resumed immediately. 

The third reading of the Poor-law Amendment Bill also occasioned 
another debate; Mr. SHARMAN CRAWFORD moving that the bill be read a 
second time that day three months. The bill was more or less opposed 
by Mr. Firevpen, Mr. Muntz, Mr. Rasutetcu, Mr. Actronsy, Captain 
Pecue.t, Mr. O’ConneELL, General JoHnson; and supported by Sir 
James GRAHAM and Captain BerKELEY. The third reading was car- 
Tried by 103 to 30. 

Sir T. D. AckLAND moved a clause (similar to one of those that had 
been struck out) by way of rider to the bill, to enable Guardians to ap- 
point Local Commissioners for receiving applications of poor persons in 
parishes situated at a distance from the place of meeting of the Board of 
Guardians. Sir JAMEs GRAHAM would willingly consent to the clause, 
if the House would consider that he had not broken faith by so doing ; 
and he should rejoice if their last act with respect to the measure should 
have, not only the appearance, but the reality of kindness, The clause 
was added. 

Mr. FievpeN still resisted the motion that the bill do pass; but his 
amendment was negatived, by 83 to 5; and the bill was passed amid 
loud cheers. 

The Newcastle Election Committee reported, that Mr. Harris had 
not been duly elected, and that Mr. John Campbell Colquhoun should 
have been returned. The Committee sustained the objection to Mr. 
Harris, as having been disqualified by the bribery of his agents at a 
previous election. 

In the House of Peers, Lord BrouGHAM introduced two bills to im- 
prove the law relating to debtor and creditor—to permit a voluntary 
arrangement between debtor and creditor, and to relax the rigour of 
the law with respect to imprisonment for debt. The bills were read a 
first time. 
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Lord CAMPBELL gave notice, that on Monday next he should move 
that henceforth it be a standing order that no person be heard at the 
bar of the House for or against any bill pending in that House, who js 
a Member of the Commons House of Parliament. 


Among the Parliamentary Papers delivered this morning, is the 
Report of the Select Committee on Election Proceedings. It sustains 
the calm and dispassionate tone promised by Mr. Roebuck ; developin 
the several cases, not as criminating individuals, but as illustrating a 
system to be altered. The compromises of Harwich, Nottingham 
Lewes, Penryn and Falmouth, and Reading, are explained, in a manner 
of which the subjoined extract—the case of Nottingham—is the most 
curious specimen ; at the same time that it is a key to some recent 
eloquence of the press with a view to that particular election. 

“ Your Committee also found that, in the case of Nottingham, at the last 
general election, the Right Honourable Sir John Cam Hobhouse and Sir 
George Larpent were returned as duly-elected Members for that town, Mr, 
John Walter and Mr. Charlton being the opposing candidates. 

“That in consequence of the retirement of Mr. Walter and Mr. Charlton 
early on the day of the poll, a few only of the electors gave their votes. The 
state of the poll was as follows— 





Sir John Cam Hobhouse...............+. aonaeaa 527 
Sir George Larpent..... 529 
Mr. Walter ...... soa 144 


RTs CURUILON: seecesencnsscastsoesentetins sored ssedage 142 

‘That two petitions were presented against the return of Sir John Cam 
Hobhouse and Sir George Larpent, by electors, on behalf of Mr. Walter, 
These two petitions, among other things, charged, in various forms, that 
bribery, corruption, treating, abduction of voters, riot, &c., had been practised 
at the election by the sitting Members and their agents. A third petition of 
electors was also presented; but this petition seems to have been presented by 
persons in the interest of the sitting Members; and apparently the object in 
view was to give, if possible, to the sitting Members an opportunity of making 
a counter-case against the petitioners. The two first-mentioned petitions 
prayed only that the election should be declared void. It was apprehended 
that on the trial of such petitions no defence by way of retaliation would have 
been allowed; the third petition, therefore, seems to have been presented in 
order to let in such evidence. 

“That after the appointment of a Committee to try the case of the said elec- 
tion, but before the trial thereof, a compromise was entered into between the 
agents of Sir John Cam Hobhouse and Sir George Larpent on the one part, 
and an agent, who signed as agent of the petitioners against the return, and of 
Mr. Walter, the defeated candidate, on the other. The terms of this arrange- 
ment are set forth in a written agreement, as follows— 

** (Memorandum.—London, 4th May 1842.) 
“ NOTTINGHAM ELECTION PETITIONS. 

* It is expedient to settle the petitions now pending; aud it is agreed that, 

** 1. All the petitions shall be abandoned. 

“2 Within four days from this day one seat shall be vacated. 

«3. The sum of 1,000/. to be paid to Messrs. Clarke, Fyumore, and Fladgate, within 
seven days from this date, in consideration of the expeuses incurred in the petition. 

“4, It is understuod that Mr. Walter is to be returned at the election resulting from 
the above-menti ned vacuncy; for security whereof, it is agreed that Lord Rancliffe, 
Mr. Wakefield, Mr. Joho Heard, Mr. Enfield, Mr. Biddle, Mr. Hurd, Mr. Birkiu, Mr. 
Wells, Mr. Hart, Mr. Alfred Fellowes, Mr. Henry Leaver, Mr. Bean, Mr. Jonathan 
Burton, Mr. George Bacon, and Mr. Aulton, shall not directly or indirectly oppose Mr, 
Walter at such election, and that in addition, Mr. Wakefield shall discourage all oppo- 
sition on the part of the persons named in the list copied on the cther side of this paper. 

«©5. That a promissory-note for 4,000/., signed by Sir John Cam Hobhouse or Sir 
George G. De H. Larpent, at one month from this date, shall be this day deposited 
with Messrs. Cucks, Biddulph, and Co., baukers, London; and that James Bacon, 
Esq., aud Sutton Sharpe, Esq., shall decide whether the above conditions have been 
honourably fulfilled; and if such referees (or, in case of their disagreement, an umpire 
appointed by them) shall decide that such conditions have not been honourably ful- 
filed, then the promissory-note in question shall be handed to Mr. Walter, or returned 
to Sir John Cam Hobhouse or Sir George G. De H. Larpeut if such conditions have 
been houourably fulfilled. “ Dyson, Hat, and Parkes, 

Agents to Sir J.C. Hobhouse aud sir George G. De H. Larpent. 
“W.M. Fraveare, for the petitioners and Mr. Walter.” 
On the other side of the paper 

«* Mr. Carver, Mr. J. Rogers, Dr. Pigot, Mr. Oldknow, Mr. Cartwright, Mr. G. Gill, 
Mr. Roberts senior, Mr. Roberts junior, Mr. R. Sands, Mr. H. Frearson. 

** Dyson, Hay, and Parkes. W. M. Frapeare.” 
And the promissory-note as follows 

«© 4,000. ** London, 4th May 1842. 

“* One month after date I promise to pay to my own order the sum of 4,000/., for 
value received. “* Joan C. Hy 

«At Messrs. Jones, Lloyd, aud Co., bankers, London. 

** Messrs. Cocks, Biddulph, and Co., bankers, London.” 

‘« The annexed promissory-note for 4,000/., given by the Right Honourable Sir John 
Cam Hobhouse, Baronet, is to be delivered up to James Bacon, Esq., and Sutton 
Sharpe, Esq., on demaud made by them to you. 

“4th May 1842. «« Dyson, Hatt, and P.”’ 
* 43 Craven Street, Strand, 7th May 1542. 

“« Dear Sirs—I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your check for 1,000/. for share of 
costs as arranged. 

** Yours very faithfully, 

«* Messrs. Dyson, Hall, aud Parkes,” 

“ The circumstancés which induced the agents of the sitting Members to 
enter into this agreement are stated to have been—l. The fear that both 
sitting Members would be unseated for bribery and treating, committed by 
their agents. 2. And also the dread of the enormous expense that must ne- 
cessarily have been incurred, with small hopes of success. 

“ That the number of electors was about 5,400. 

“That the sum expended in the election on the part of Sir John Cam Hob- 
house and Sir George Larpent was 12,0007. Of this sum a very large part was 
expended in an illegal manner; some in direct bribery, some in treating, and 
other unlawful proceedings, without the personal cognisance of the candidates. 
See the whole evidence of Mr. Charles Parkes, Mr. ‘Thomas Wakefield, as well 
as that of Mr. Fladgate. The expenditure on the part of the opposing candi- 
dates appears to have been about 4,000. or 5,000/ The expense was thus 
comparatively small, because the poll was not taken; and it is stated that the 
bribery of the voters and other illegal practices in this interest were thus ren- 
dered unnecessary. It is clear that the system on the one side and the other 
was the same ; which system arose in some of the preceding elections, and was 
particularly developed at that of April 1841.” 

The evidence in the case of Bridport is not printed, as the witnesses 
could not be prevented from giving it a strongly personal turn. The 
report on it affirms the main facts as the public already understand 
them; the points in dispute between the several parties having related 


«©W. M. Frapeare, for partner and self, 





The accounts from the disturbed coal-districts are not favourable. 
In Shropshire, about Wellington and Shipnell, where the example of 
the Potteries had been followed, five ringleaders were seized, and on 
Thursday the tract of country was quiet; but the Yeomanry Cavalry 
were on guard. There have been no new disturbances in the Potteries ; 
but business has quite ceased in many districts, and the strike spreads. 
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As many as six hundred special constables have been sworn in for the 
district, and more troops have been sent from Birmingham and Man- 
chester. The colliers have sent a deputation to Macclesfield, in Cheshire. 





The Paris papers of Saturday state that the French Court has altered 
its design of presenting the infant Prince to the Chamber, or of altering 
his title from Count of Paris to Duke of Orleans. 

The Odillon Barrot or Gauche party, deeming it requisite to be ready 
and prepared for any events that may happen, have issued a circular, 
addressed to the Electoral Committees in the Provinces, and, under the 
pretext of watching over the lists of votes yearly prepared for the Col- 
leges, have advised the permanent establishment of those Committees ; 
“ which are,” says the Morning Post, “ nothing more nor less than re- 
yolutionary juntas of safety.” 


Advices from Ascension to the 29th of May say, that the Niger Ex- 
edition awaited the termination of the rainy season to make a second 
ascent up the river; the water not sufficing for the purpose at that date. 


Quarterly average of the weekly liabilities and assets of the Bank of 
England, from the 23d April 1842 to the 16th July 1842— 











LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 
Circulation......... £18,279,000 Securities ......... £21,715,000 
Deposits ...... 8,565,000 Bullion ... «7,818,000 

£26,844,000 £29,531,000 





MARKET. 


MONEY 
Stock Excuance, Frrpay AFrerNoon. 


The English Stock Market has been in a quite state, and we cannot notice 
any transactions of importance : it presents, however, a much firmer appearance 


than it did at the close of last week; the amount of stock, which we then | 


noticed as pressing on the market, having been absorbed by the investments 
for money, as evinced by the approximation of the prices of Consols for Money 
and for Account. 
was from } to 3 below the quotation for Account, but there is today scarcely 
any appreciable difference, and Consols can be sold on as good terms for money 
as for 25th August. The demand for what are technically termed the Heavy 
Stocks—viz. the Three-and-a-half per Cents—has been greater than for 
Consols and Reduced Three per Cents: for, while the prices of the latter 
have been nearly stationary, the former have improved from $ to § per cent ; 
Reduced Three-and-a-half per Cents, which were at ‘1004, having been today 
quoted at 100; while New Three-and-a-half per Cents have risen trom 994 to 
100. In brief, the public have been purchasing stock for money, while the 


speculators have been selling for time; which must account for the want of 


improvement in the Three-and-a-half per Cent Stocks, the only ones in which 
speculative bargains occur to any extent. There was a disposition to sell 
Consols for Account in the course of this afternoon; and the price gave way 
slightly, under one or two operations of that nature ; but rallied again, closing 
at 904, buyers, both for Money and Account. The operation of the new Tariff 
has given a decided impulse to produce of all kinds: in addition to the demand 
for coffee, there has been a considerable one for indigo, both for consumption 
and exportation. This latter circumstance is very encouraging. 

The temporary pressure in the Exchequer Bill market has ceased, and these 
securities have nearly recovered the ground they lost by the operations of last 
Saturday; those which bear an interest of 24d. per day being quoted at 48s., 
and those at 2d. per day at 46s. The prices of Bank and India Stock remain 
unchanged. 

In the Foreign Market, the transactions have been on the usual limited 
scale. A considerable depression has occurred in the prices of Brazilian and 
Portuguese Bonds of the loan of 1824, technically known as Old Portuguese, 
(these latter always participating in the fluctuation of Brazilian Bonds,) with- 
out any assignable cause: the business transacted in either has been quite un- 
important ; neither has any political intelligence transpired, to which the de- 
cline can be traced. Brazilian has been done at 624; thus marking a fall of 
2 per cent from the prices of last week ; while Portuguese have been done at 
544, and are nominally quoted at 52 to 55; being a decline of from 2 to 4 per 
cent upon the last price. We cannot, however, learn that any transactions 
have occurred in these latter at the lowest quotations. The other Portuguese 
Bonds are without material variation. Spanish Active and Three per Cent 
Stock have been in a quiet state; the fluctuations and business transacted 
having been alike unimportant. The Active Stock is more in demand than 
the Three per Cents; of which there appears to be a continued sale of small 
amounts, thus keeping the price down. Mexican Stock has been at 37, but 
has again receded, and is today 36}. Columbian is without material variation ; 
as are the other South American. 

The impulse given to Railway Shares has been generally maintained ; with 
the exception of Brighton, which have experienced a decline, and were at one 
period today about 33; but have recovered again, and are about 10s. per Share 
higher. 

Sarurpay, TWELve o’C1ock. 

The English Funds are firmer this morning, and prices are } per cent higher 
than yesterday ; Consols for Money and Account being 907 1. ‘The others are 
at a proportional advance: Exchequer Bills are the same. 

In the Foreign Market prices are firmer, in consequence of the improvement 
in the English Funds, but the business transacted has been unimportant. 

The following transactions have occurred in Railway Shares: Birmingham 
and Gloucester, 49; Eastern Counties, 9; Edinburgh and Glasgow, 46; 
Brighton, 333 ; Paris and Rouen, 164; South-eastern, (New,) 23. 





3 per Cent. Consols......06.. 902 | Columbian 6 per Cents..... 21 4 
Ditto for Account ..... coe Sa 1 Danish 3 per Cents .....6.. 81 

3 per Cent Reduced... soce Sea $s Dutch 2} per Cents......... 51 4 

3t per Cent Ditto .......0.... 1003 3 Mexican 5 per Cents Consd, 264 
New 34 per Cents...........2 992 100 Portuguese Regeney5 perCts. 634 4 
NO SUNY fecciiccccvacseces (667 Ditto New 5 per Cents 1341. 274 8+ 
Exchequer Bills, 24d... prem. 46 8 Ditto 3 per Ceuts ......-006 194 20 
2) ay ae Russian 5 per Cents... .. lls 114 


Spanish (Active) 5 per Cents 214 
Ditto 3 per Cents 1842...... 


TR NOON os cinicress sinctsa create 
Brazilian 5 per Ceuts . 
Belgian 5 per Cents .. 








EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrived—At Gravesend, July 22d, Windsor, Nesbitt, from Bengal. In the Downs, 
ditto, Johu Bibby, Suipe, from China; and Carnatic, Hinde, from Beugal. Off Brix- 
ham, 2ist, Delhi, Byron, from the Cape. Off Dartmouth, 22d, Sea-gull, Moyse. from 
Bengal. At St. Helena, May 18th, Orpheus, Digby, from Madras; 21st, Cumbrian, 
Dring, from Bombay; 22d, Lerwick, Currie; and Tanjore, M'Cieod, from Colombo; 
26th, Cordelia, Cawkett; and Louisa Bailie, Scanlan, from Chiua. At the Cape, May 
4th, Atlas, Sextou, from London ; 5th, Indian, Mackie, from Liverpool; 7th, Houghton- 
le-Skerne, Proud. from Lendon; and 13th Courier, Baigrie, from ditto. 

Sailed—From Graveseud, July 16th, Childe Harold, Willis, for Bombay; and 17th, 
Symmetry, Mackwood, for Ceylon. From Liverpool, 14th, Caribbean, Fleming, for 

adras ; 16th, Malabar, Adam, for Bengal; and Medina, Jones, for Ceylon; and 22d, 
Corinna, Haigh ; and Ann aud Jane, Smith, for Bengal. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ASPECT OF FRENCH AFFAIRS. 
Tuer who regard the death of the Duke of Orteans as endanger- 
ing the permanence of the present dynasty of France overlook that 
family’s position. The constitutional monarchy is more firmly 
rooted than persons imagine who look only to the momentary 
bursts of popular excitement which succeed each other so rapidly 
in France. 

Only eight years had elapsed from the subversion of the monarchy, 
by the deposition and execution of Lours the Sixteenth, when the 
French again subjected themselves to the sway of a single ruler; 
and only four years more were required to induce them to make 








On the settling-day, (this day week,) the price for money | 


his title hereditary. The Government of Napo.eon retained as 
much as was possible of the old constitution. The Code Napoléon 
| enacted no new law: it was merely a more concise and better- 
| arranged declaration of what was law than had previously existed. 
| The organization of the Courts of Justice and the Code de Pro- 
cédure Civile were borrowed from projects of reform found in the 
archives of the monarchy. Napronron reorganized the army, Tat- 
LEYRAND the diplomatic service, and Gauprn the finances, in ac- 
cordance with the principles of the old system. The Empire was 
a tacit declaration on the part of the French people in favour of 
the monarchical portion of the old constitution. 

In 1814 and 1815, the temper of the nation, quite as much as 
the representations of TALLEYRAND, prevailed upon the Allied 
Sovereigns to strike a compromise—to concede to the body of the 
nation an elective legislature, and to recognize the principle of 
| legitimacy as the source of the Sovercign’s claim to the throne. 
By the Revolution of 1830, the elective legislature and its outwork 
the free press were defended against the arbitrary will of the 
Sovereign. The elder branch of the Bourbons was dethroned on 
account of its experienced incapacity to act constitutionally; but 
its claims being rejected, those of the branch next in the order of 
succession were de facto recognized. The practical rule established 
by the French Revolution of 1830 was in the main the same as that 
recognized by the English Revolution of 1688,—namely, that 
hereditary succession is the rule of the monarchy, but that there 
are exceptional cases in which it may be broken through. 

The question is not what is the best form of government for the 
French nation, but what is the form which the French nation, by a 
series of acts consistent with each other, has adopted. A heredi- 
tary monarchy, held in check by an elective legislature, was the ob- 
ject of those who set the first French Revolution in motion, and of 
the majority of the educated middle classes. The recent atrocities 
of the Reign of Terror made this party acquiesce in the want of the 
elective legislature under the Empire in 1804; but the desire for it 
revived when the events of 1814 afforded an opportunity of modify- 
ing the constitution. This mixed form of government has proved 
itself strong enough to weather the storms of the Revolution of 
1830: there are therefore grounds for believing that the national 
mind has become sufficiently accustomed and attached to it to in- 
sure its permanence. The mass of active and influential French 
politicians have had their opinions formed, their facuities developed, 
by working this constitution: it has become a part of the atmo- 
sphere in and by which they live: they could not get on with a new 
form of government, and even if a revolution were to take place, 
would naturally gravitate back into the present system. Add to 
this, that there is not at present in France such a general pressure 
as to render the people impatient of established order ; that there 
is no privileged aristocracy ; and that political power is confined 
to the hands of the timid, long-suffering, change-fearing middle class. 

There is no likelihood of such a revolution in France as would 
bring about a change in the constitution; and if the nation is to 
have a limited hereditary monarchy, it has no choice but to retain 
the present family. The elder branch of the Bourbons is identified 
with a principle—with the claim of the Monarch to be a “free 
king,” in the sense in which our First James used the phrase, a 
king relying upon and governing by a hereditary privileged nobility. 
There will be no recall of the elder branch; and no other family 
but that which occupies the throne combines in a sufficient degree 
the claims of hereditary title and popular choice to insure stability 
to the constitution. The existing dynasty of France is identitied 
with the existing form of government; and that is supported by 
the industrial interests and the public opinion of the nation. One 
member of the present family will do as well as another to make a 
keystone for the constitutional arch. 

The death of the Duke of Orteans would have been pregnant 
with danger both to France and to Europe, had intriguing politi- 
cians been able to introduce discord into the family of Lovts 
Pui.ipre and to induce its members to become the nominal leaders 
of opposing factions. In the French Legislature parties are nearly 
balanced, undistinguished by any broad general principles, and 
wanting the cohesion which hereditary ties have given to parties in 
England. Had the Dutchess of Orteans been persuaded to be- 
come a rival claimant for the Regency, the popular prejudices of 
the French—above all, their unreflecting love of military glory— 
would have been flattered and stimulated, and the whole danger of 
the consequences it is not easy to calculate. It requires all the 
wary, vigilant, and dexterous tactics of the present King of the 
French, to prevent his people from plunging into wars, hurtful to 
themselves and the whole civilized world. Next to the life of 
Louis Purirrs, the best guarantee of general peace will be found 
in the harmony and union of his family, and the nomination of the 





Duke of Nemours as Regent. 
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WHERE TO BUY BREAD. 

Sir Ropert Inauis wanted Ministers to disown Lord Wuarn- 
curre, last week, because he admitted that education might be 
bestowed on persons of various religious persuasions. Sir Ronerr 
deems that position irreligious, because no education can be given, 
according to his judgment, which is not “ based upon the Scrip- 
tures,” or some equivalent phrase. There is here a most admired 
confusion of ideas. Education is confounded with iustruction. 
Religious instruction is part of a complete education; but no one 
proposes to give a complete education, or any thing like it, by means 
of national schools. It is impossible: education begins at the 
mother’s breast and finishes at the tomb; and the few years that a 
boy could pass in school could supply but a small part of that 
education. ‘The worthy Baronet speaks as if there were a choice— 
as if education can be withheld from all who are not ready to sub- 
scribe the Thirty-nine Articles before taking up the horn-book: 
but he forgets that education of some sort gocson. About the best 
popular education just now is that given in scraps of logic and his- 
tory, such as it is, at Chartist meetings; other education is given 
in gaols; and a more general education is given in the workhouse, 
the hop-grounds of Kent, the mines of the North, the slums of 
large towns—in all places were irregular passion is stimulated by 
physical toil or courted by aimless and squalid idleness. ‘That is 
the national education that does exist; but it is not “ based upon 
the Scriptures.” Perhaps a little instruction in practical secular 
wisdom might be an improvement on that kind of education: Sir 
Rosert Ines seems to think not. 

Religion is said to be “the bread of life,” because we cannot 
spiritually exist without it: apply the converse of the metaphor to 
the proposition that no instruction must be given unaccompanied 
by theological instruction. Sir Rozert Inauis objects to people 
being taught arithmetic or even singing without the accompanying 
dogma: of course he would license no dancing-master unless he 
had taken orders, no drill-sergeant not qualitied to convey doctrinal 
discipline. We cannot do without the common daily bread; no 
one would think of providing for a people and omit the staff of 
life: but Sir Rosert Ineris would forbid every supply for bodily 
wants not “ based on bread”; he would not permit us to live ina 
house without contracting with the landlord for a supply of bread, 
to have a coat home from the tailor’s without a few peck-loaves, or 
even a sheet of paper from the stationer’s without a penny-roll in 
the same wrapper. None of us would be mad enough to exclude 
bakers’ shops from the town; but Sir Rosert would oblige every 
tradesman to be a baker besides, or he would give to the bakers 
a monopoly of all trades whatsoever. In such a system, one thing 
is certain—either that the house-agents, tailors, and stationers, 
would give us remarkably bad bread, just pro forma ; or the bakers 
would supply us with uninhabitable houses, unwearable clothes, and 
unusable stationery. It is found to be much the best way to buy 
bread at the baker's only—not even at the chandler’s shop—and 
other wares at the proper place ; and probably it would be best in 
national instruction to leave religious teaching to the Church, and 
not to exact it of writing-masters, arithmeticians, singing-masters, 
and dancing-masters. 


SPYING AND “ EAVESDROPPING.” 

Ir is generally understood in respectable society that table-talk is 
confidential. The pleasure and advantage of social intercourse 
consist mainly in its entire abandon. The constraint of official 
dignity, the burden of earnest thought and settled purpose, are for 
a moment thrown aside. The mind takes pleasure in talking non- 
sense, or maintaining paradoxes, in the sort of exuberant spirit in 
which dogs when first let loose scamper over the fields, and children 
chase butterflies and each other. Unintentional is sometimes 
added to wilful absurdity on such occasions: for when the mind is 
excited and off its guard, it is most liable to disproportionate fits of 
anger upon slight provocation. Scarcely the happiest evening 
passes without a breeze—a burst of temper, at which the angry man 
is ashamed next moment, and continues uneasy till his friends 
laugh him into forgetfulness of his offence. The sayings and doings 
of the festive board cannot with safety be made public: they are 
sure to be misunderstood by those who are not inspired with the 
same whimsical mood which gave them birth. Hence the rule, 
that whatever passes on these occasions is “ under the rose”; the 
disposition to shun any person who from pure incontinence of talk 
reveals these Eleusinian mysteries; the contempt and disgust felt 
for him who gives publicity to any indiscretion of which a com- 
panion may at such a time have been guilty, in order to lower his 
character or injure his fortunes. 

The rule is wise and generous ; and it ought therefore to be kept 
inviolate even when it may serve as a screen to an undeserving 
person. Every gentleman has a deeper interest in keeping sacred 
the confidence of social intercourse than in punishing a rude and 
offensive brute. It is easy enough to send any man to Coventry who 
deserves it, without introducing suspicion and distrust into society. 

They who violate the confidence of social conversation rarely 
stop there. It is an easy step from repeating what one man has 
said in-his cups, to driving another, by vexatious and bullying ques- 
tions, into angry answers, which may be reported to his prejudice. 
And this is to wallow still deeper in the mire. He who reveals a 
secret, which in an unguarded moment has been thrown in his way, 
is merely a shabby fellow ; but he who provokes unguarded say- 
ings, to repeat them, is an intentional and premeditated spy. 

These remarks are quite general in their application : their truth 
—their justice—is independent of any recent occurrences, or party 








interests or predilections. But it is by such considerations that 
the conduct of the parties implicated in the Dunpas and BonpERo 
affairs ought to be tested. The pretext, that the safety of the 
illustrious person whose name is said to have been disrespectfully 
used requires an exception to be made from the general rule in 
these cases, is absurd. The testimony of four gentlemen of un- 
questioned honour may certainly be considered sufficient proof that 
the angry inquisitor of Captain Borpero had misapprehended his 
words, and that they contained nothing offensive to the Queen.* 
And the language of Colonel Dunpas, however coarse and im- 
proper as applied to any lady, (leaving the Queen altogether out of 
the question,) was not likely to endanger her Majesty's life. It 
was not addressed, ina moment of great excitement, to an irritated 
public, as was the case with certain Whig remarks about another 
Queen ;f and it was spoken in the ears of gentlemen whom the at- 
tainment of place has taught to speak of the Sovereign with all 
that deference and delicacy which notoriously characterized the 
private conversations in Whig clubs and coteries while their party 
was in office. 

These matters might have been allowed to pass without remark 
had nothing more been made public than the punishment of Colonel 
Dunvas and the newspaper attack upon Captain Borprro. After 
the culpable language of the Colonel had transpired, his being dis- 
placed was a matter of course ; and the publicity given to his words 
might have been the consequence of a venial indiscretion which had 
allowed the conversation to be reported within hearing of some 
penny-a-liner. ‘The paragraph regarding Captain BotpEro might 
also have been supposed to be the work of some eavesdropping 
penny-a-liner. But the letters published subsequently to the duel 
suggest a more unpleasant explanation of that affair. Here is an 
unlucky official pinned into a corner and persecuted with cross- 
questions, until something is elicited from him that appears likely 
to serve the questioner’s purpose; who immediately makes “a me- 
morandum” of his words, which he “showed to Lord Palmerston 
and Mr. James Howard (Malmesbury) a minute after the occur- 
rence, and whilst the ink was yet wet.” 

It will probably be said that a conversation held in the lobby of 
the House of Commons is not a parallel case to confidential table- 
talk. True: a blustering partisan may fasten upon a political op- 
ponent, provoke him by worrying expressions into the use of indis- 
creet expressions, take a note in writing of what his victim said on 
the occasion, for the use of his own leader ; and yet, strictly speak- 
ing, no confidence may be violated. But this conversational inqui- 
sition and putting to the rack—this extorting of words from a man 
to be used against him—is, if possible, a more indefensible practice 
than the other. The memorandum shown to Lord Pamerston 
“* before the ink was dry” is the worst feature in the case. Persons 
who are capable of noting down, for future use, words which they 
haye teased men into uttering, are not likely to be very scrupulous 
in the use of information which an indiscreet confidence may put 
them in possession of; and one is tempted to surmise that the 
publicity given to Colonel Dunpas’s culpable indiscretion may not 
have been quite accidental. 

The country may lose much, and it can gain nothing, through 
an Opposition which seeks to wriggle itself again into place, not 
by appealing to the public, but by Court intrigue and personal 
fawning on the Sovereign. And if these shabby tactics are to be 
rendered still more shabby by violations of social confidence and 
the establishment of a system of domestic espionage, all the ame- 
nities of private intercourse will be poisoned. This would intro- 
duce the degrading practices of the old French Court into every 
town and county of the empire, so widely has the personal strife 
of parties been ramified by the new constitution under the Reform 
Act. All who can appreciate frankness, cordiality, and generous 
confidence, ought to join in stamping such practices with their 
reprobation. 

* “ After the exchange of shots,” says the Examiner, ‘ Mr. Craven 
Berkeley’s second reasserted, on the part of his principal, his firm conviction 
that the words denied by Captain Boldero were uttered by him.” And what 
does this prove? Simply that Mr. BERKELEY, having made an assertion, was 
hardy enough to maintain it at the risk of his life. There is no reason to 
doubt that Mr. Berkevey believed his own statement; but it is pretty clear 
from the account given by Mr. Lippety of that gentleman’s manner on the 
occasion—“ something between joking and earnest, and in a noisy manner ”— 
that his temper was discomposed, and that he was consequently not in the best 
condition to apprehend accurately what was said to him. 

+ When WitwtamM the Fourth faltered in his Reforming career, it was 
common on the Liberal side to impute the blame to his Queen. Whether the 
imputation was true or not, its effect was to kindle a vehement dislike to her in 
the public mind. Her name was never mentioned by the innumerable hustings 
orators of the day but to denounce her; and one fervid speaker, at Newcastle, 
went the length of reminding his hearers that “a fairer head than Adelaide’s 
had rolled upon a scaffold.” It was at this safe and tranquil moment that verses 
(whose reputed author afterwards became a great courtier) appeared in the 
Examiner, in which the King was personified as the recreant rat-catching Dog 
Billy, and the Queen was mentioned in these decorous terms— 

“ What can have cow'd thee, my poor dog Billy ? 
Say, was it sulk or stupidity—which ? 
Or was it a doggish attachment so silly 


That moved thee to followa****** *****2” 





A GLANCE AT THE MUSIC OF THE SEASON. 


THE musical season is now drawing to a close ; and according to custom 
we shall take a rapid glance at its character, chiefly in order to ascertain 
the position of the art viewed in connexion and comparison with that 
of preceding years. And we regret to look in vain for any perceptible 
progress, ‘The only public exhibition which produced any sensation, 
or accomplished any thing beneficial to art, was the revival of Acis aad 
Galatea. An English version of Norma, or La Sonnambula, adds 
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nothing to our musical store ; it is the mere “ counterfeit presentment ” 
of an original already in our possession, and of little worth—the clumsy 
copy of an inferior picture. The only cheering fact which the late 
dramatic season exhibits, is the success attendant upon the revival of 
such an opera as Acis and Galatea; and if, instead of wasting his money 
and power upon a wretched attempt at comedy, the Drury Lane 
Manager had followed it up by the production of another opera of equal 
excellence and as carefully prepared, his theatre would not have been 
closed in the month of May. Macreapy will probably profit by the 
experience of the past season, and know in future where and how he 
may employ his money, his experience, and his industry, with the best 
chance of repayment. As regards dramatic music, we stand, in several 
respects, in a more advantageous position than our Continental neigh- 
pours. We have a larger supply than the Germans, and we have 
not the silly and sweeping dislike to antiquity of the Italians. The 
English opera was full-grown a century before the national lyric 
drama of Germany was born. The English people affect no contempt 
for a dramatic composition of any kird because it belongs to a distant 
age. Our habits of thinking and our prepossessions connected with the 
stage lead and lean the other way—we identify the past rather than the 
present with it, and associate its brightest glories with the names of 
those who lived nearly three centuries ago. A manager who revives 
the music of Purcett, Hanpet, Arne, or Barrisuiny, has no public 
prejudice to overcome, no silly sneer or senscless shrug to dread: a 
few fools may practice these grimaces, but the sympathics of the people, | 
of those to whom an English manager must appeal for support, will be | 
in his favour, 

The German company, as we expected, have found their speculation 
an unprofitable one. When the second German company came to this 
country i2 1834, we predicted the result of any such experiment except 
under very favourable circumstances; aud experience has confirmed 
the opinion we then stated in the following terms— 

“The English public want the power, which musical knowledge alone can 

confer, to estimate the excellence of the German opera. ‘heir attention is 
directed to one or two principal singers, while the entire opera, regarded as a 
work of art, attracts but little notice. ‘The success of the German opera in its 
first season led to the supposition that we had acquired a taste for the works 
of Weber and Beethoven. ‘This, as regards the public, is a mistake. Schroeder 
was the real attraction ; and had she been absent, Fideliv would have been per- 
formed to empty benches, even had every other part been played and sung by 
the same persons. ‘The works of Beethoven, Spohr, and Weber, are addressed 
to a musical population : they demand cultivated ears, which the English have 
not. Some connexion of enjoyment with playing and singing, they possess in 
common with what are called uncivilized nations, and little more. * Ears 
have we, but we hear not.’” 
The German Opera inlists neither the patronage of the aristocracy 
nor the sympathy of the people: it fails even to obtain the support of 
resident Germans, who, accustomed in their own country to pay a 
shilling for an evening’s entertainment, regard the demand of five as an 
exorbitant tax, and refuse to submit toit. The engagement of one of the 
great theatres was a palpable mistake. ‘The only chance for the 
success of a German company in London would be in one of the minor 
theatres unoccupied in May and June, with a small but very select 
band and chorus. This experiment, perhaps, would not succeed; but 
any other will be sure to fail. 

The Italian Opera used to be esteemed, and it was, the fountain of 
musical waters—the source whence all Europe drew its supply of vocal 
nutriment. 
gave out, year after year, the rich produce of their genius, fertilizing 
not only their own beautiful land, but the entire musical world, ‘The 
chronicles of the Italian opera in England too plainly indicate the musi- 
cal as well as moral decline of the parent land. ‘Travel from Milan to 
Naples, and “ all is barren.” ‘The spirit and the power to produce exist 
no longer, and enfeebled and oppressed Italy is in her musical dotage— 

“ Qual notte atra importuna 
Tutte I’ ampie tue glorie a un tratto ammorza? 
Glorie di senno, di valor, di forza 
" Gia mille avesti: or non u’ hai tu pur una.” 
No, not one survives to transmit the musical renown of his country, 





A dozen eminent composers scattered throughout Italy | 





and the Tuscan lyre is mute. Nothing remains but to resort to the 
works of past ages; and if folly and fashion forbid this course, a few 
years must terminate the existence as well as the reputation of the 
Italian opera, 

We proceed to the Concerts of the season. And first of those which 
appeal more emphatically to the public—the concerts of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society at Exeter Hall. ‘This Society, which all at once 
attracted so large a portion of public attention—which in the revival of 
several of HANDEL’s Oratorios aimed at and in part accomplished re- 
sults highly beneficial to the art—grew out of a combination of various 
small knots of amateur singers, who agreed to unite for the practice of 
sacred music. The constitution of the Society, which shut out all 
professional codperation, was designed to free it from all professional 
cabals ; a result which has been rather nominally than really obtained, 
while the management of its affairs and the direction of ail its musical 
concerns was committed to individuals of highly respectable character 
and station, but of limited knowledge, experience, cr leisure. The 
consequence of this was soon evident: every new revival was a leap in 
the dark ; and it was not till a performance had taken place that it was 
often discovered how much pains and expense had been fruitlessly 
thrown away—how much had been revived that had better have been 
forgotten, and how large an expenditure had been incurred to prove 
that HanpeEL was the most unequal of composers. The Ninth Report of 
the Socicty exhibits but a gloomy statement of its prospects. Out of 
Seventeen concerts, seven only paid their expenses; and the balance due 
to the treasurer at the close of the season was 911. 14s. 10d. . This, 
Considering that the performers themselves for the most part 
Pay instead of being paid, is a result almost incredible, and can only be 
accounted for by the fact we have mentioned—a waste of power or ma- 
terial, arising from inexperience and want of knowledge. The Report is 
foolishly swelled and encumbered by pages of newspaper-puifs, the real 
value of which is apparent to every musician, and ought to have been 
Tightly estimated by any managers of a musical society, ‘These gentle- 
men must submit to be told, that from the moment they quitted their 
character of directors of a meeting for private practice and assumed that 
of caterers for the public, they became fair objects of public criticism, 





and their acts of a scrutipy as rigid us those of any professional directors. 


When their Report appears, and its disagreeable result, they cannot be 
allowed to plead the amateur inexperience that has produced it, or to 
urge their unprofessional habits in arrest of judgment. The pieces 
which they announce for performance will assuredly not prove more 
attractive than those which failed in preceding years; and they will 
discover their error when too late. The Society will probably revert to 
its original design, and meetings for social practice will supersede pub- 
lie exhibitions. The fondness for connecting public display with music 
is a consequence of the dearth of musical knowledge in England. We 
are so accustomed to regard the art in this form alone, that we involun- 
tarily turn to it on all occasions. Mr. Huxian’s pupils are peiiodically 
congregated for a display in Exeter Hall; while the partisans of Mr. 
MaAinzer contemplate the erection of a huge music-hall for the same 
purpose. We have yet to learn the true value and use of musical edu- 
cation; which is, to afford a cheap, rational, and delightful amusement 
to the people, at home and in quiet, and not an accomplishment to be 
paraded in public. ‘This hall is to be larger than any in the kingdom: 
Why? Exeter Hall is already too large for any except very powerful 
voices ; and the practice of accumulating increasing hosts of singers is a 
Mere sacrifice to a vulgar love of noise, and resembles the practice of 
puffing tradesmen with their placards of “twenty thousand pair of 
blankets!!!” 

OF the other periodical concerts we have had oceasion frequently to 
speak during their progress. The Ancient Concerts survive by the 
presence of those who assemble in front of the orchestra, rather than 
by the exertions of the performers within it. It is beeanse Prince 
ALBERT, the Duke of WrLLINGTon, and other royal and noble persons, 


| are in the concert-room, that subscribers enough are found to meet the 


current expenses of the season. Like the directors of the Exeter Hall 
coucerts, these individuals are out of their place, and every performance is 
good or bad by accident. Sir Hexry Bisuor receiving musical in- 
structions from the Duke of WELLINGTON, is not wore absurd than the 
worthy Knight's dictsting to the old Field-Marshal the plan of an as- 
sault. ‘The Ancient Concerts will always afford a certain degree of 
pleasure to cultivated ears; but it is strange that the noble directors 
cannot or will not perceive the advantage of delegating the real power 
with all the responsibility into the hands of the conductor. ‘They may 
enjoy their titles and their seats—they may even obtain the reputation 
of being able to wake a good concert-bill—let them only invest their 
conductor with full powers to act in their name. 

‘To our ample notices of the Philbarmonic Concerts we need not here 
inake any addition, 

Tie Musical Clubs of the Metropolis exhibit some symptoms of de- 
cline. ‘The Madrigal Society, the oldest of them, has sustained a 
serious loss in the retirement of Sir Joun RoGexs: aud although a 
society over which fashion has no influence, and whose character is 
strictly social, meeting always for practice and never for display, is in 
no danger of extinction, its members are well aware how much of its 
prosperity and good government resulted from the character, the zeal, 
the knowledge, and the polished manners of their late President. 
The existence of the Catch Club is more precarious. The rules, 
the hours, the musical requirements of the age in which it origin- 
ated, are unacceptable to the present generation. The professional 
men who go there enter the room on terms of admitted inferiority to 
the men whom they condescend to entertain for the sake of a cinner; 
while the stimulus to exertion which existed for so many years in the 
annual prize is now withdrawn, ‘The Glee Club is in a state 
equally critical, The well-earned respect which every English 
musician felt for its late President, Mr. Capri, insured for its 
meetings constant, effective, and willing support. This feeling is 
certainly not extended in a like degree to his successor; and the Club 
will probably assemb!e next season with very diminished numbers. 
Meanwhile, it is gratifying to know that a desire to hear English vocal 
harmony, and a tendency to admire and applaud it, is arising in certain 
fashionable circles. The Marquis of Lanspowne, Lord Francis 
Ecerron, and some other well-educated men of rank, have given con- 
certs composed of English music, in the selection and performance of 
which proper pains were taken; and the result was such as might have 
been anticipated on every polished and cultivated mind. The careless 
and slovenly performance of glees, we have had frequent occasion to 
reprobate: it remsins with our singers to regain their lost characters, 
and to profit by a returning willingness on the part of their countrymen 
to hear the beautiful compositions of WEBBE, Stevens, CaLucort, and 
Hors ey. 

The Benefit Concerts of the season have been about as numerous as 
those of former years ; but these ure affairs of mere private concern, al- 
though chronicled in our daily journals with such minute and unvarying 
commendation that to the uninitiated they would seem to be the prin- 
cipal musical events of the year. Neither exercising nor affecting to 
exert the smallest influence over the art, they rarely attract our notice: 
a benefit-voncert speculation has, in fact, no more to do with music as 
an art than a speculation in cotton. 





A QUESTION CONCERNING LORD PALMERSTON. 
Cock Tavern, Temple Bar. 

Dear Spec. There is a question which, as a devout Whig and admirer of 
Lord PALMERSTON, I am anxious to have answered : Who wrote the paragraph 
in the Chronicle about Captain Botpero, that led to the late duel? 

Mr. BERKELEY denies that he did, and does not say that he showed his 
“ memorandum ” to any person except Lord Patmerston and Mr. HowarpD 
of Malmesbury. I have never heard that the latter gentleman was suspected of 
writing in the newspapers; but it seems to be the general opinion that Lord 
PALMERSTON has been a frequent contributor to the daily press: and indeed it 
could only be in this capacity that he attended an annual dinner of my worship~ 
ful brethren of the broad sheet, about a fortnight ago, at Blackwall, where he 
made a brilliant speech (not yet published) in praise of his own doings as Foreign 
Minister. 

It is not mere curiosity, but the desire to do an act of justice, that makes me 
ask this question. Not long ago, Lord PatmMEersToN quoted in the House of 
Commons a private letter, apparently from one lady to another—which had 
been communicated to him in the gossip of conversation. If in addition to this 
he is the person who sent to the newspaper a bit of scandal which Mr. BeRKE- 
LEY felt it necessary to clear himself of the imputation of having published, it 
is full time that I retire from public life, and leave to the noble lord—as much 
better qualified to wear them worthily and discharge them efficiently —the name 
and functions of Pav Pay. 
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LIFE AND WORKS OF CHATTERTON. 
TueseE volumes contain a life of CuaTrerton, a sketch of the con- 
troversy to which the forgeries or imitations under the name of 
Row ery gave rise, the whole of the Row1ey poems themselves, 
the avowed poems of Cuatrerton and some whose author- 
ship is doubtful, together with a small selection from his prose 
writings and his letters. A variety of notes are added by the 
editor, sometimes original, sometimes selected; and either illus- 
trative of the life and character of Cuatterton, or of the critical 
view which the note-writer takes of his poems. With the rather 
important exceptions of a specific chronological exhibition of 
Cuatrerton’s publications, especially of those which he tried, and 
at first successfully, to impose upon the world as the productions 
of a monk of the fifteenth century—a more specific narrative of the 
Rowrey controversy, which is rather too general to convey the 
definite knowledge desired—and perhaps tie full account of the 
inquest on the boyish suicide, which is dismissed in a sentence— 
this publication may be said to be a sufficient and practically a 
complete edition of the life and works of “ the sleepless boy that 
perished in his pride.” 

That a compact publication of Cuarrerron’s remains, adapted 
to the mode of the day, was wanted, is true; and the volumes 
before us supply the want: but we suspect they will rather be 
purchased than read. Precocious as was the genius, wonderful the 
enthusiastic industry, and boundless the confident ambition of the 
boy of Bristol, his productions are rather events in literary history 
than likely to form an attractive literature of themselves. The 
intuitive sagacity of criticism enabled Jounson to perceive this 
before he had read them, and whilst all the world was agog after 
his beauties. ‘ Pho, child!” said the Great Cham to Miss ANNA 
Sewarp, who was among the enthusiastic, thinking Caarrerton 
the “ greatest genius” the world ever produced, “ don’t talk to 
me of the powers of a vulgar, uneducated stripling. He may be 
another Stephen Duck. It may be extraordinary to do such things 
as he did with means so slender: but what did Stephen Duck do, 
what could Chatterton do, which, abstracted trom the recollection 
of his situation, can be worth the attention of learning and taste ? 
Neither of them had opportunities of enlarging their stock of ideas. 
No man can coin guineas but in proportion as he has gold.” There 
was something of constitutional arrogance and ill-temper in the 
mode of expression; and Jonnson afterwards, on a visit to Bristol, 
admitted the “ wonderful” nature of Cuarrerton’s writings; but 
the last two sentences contain a principle of universal truth, that the 
material is the sine qua non—* no man can coin guineas but in 
proportion as he has gold.” For this reason, when the exciting 
circumstances connected with Cuarrerton’s melancholy fate 
ceased to become a topic of conversation for the grown-up and 
of tradition for the youthful, his story dropped out of public 
view ; for his productions could not keep alive the interest of his 
misfortunes. It may be questioned whether two-thirds of the 
youthful or middle-aged “ reading public” could give an intelli- 
gible answer to the question who and what was Cuarrerton ? 
unless they said “I don’t know”; although his story forms one 
of the most striking circumstances in the history of English 
letters,—curious for its psychology, interesting in itself, and ne- 
cessary to be known as a singular episode in our national literature. 

Tuomas Cuatrerton was born at Bristol, on the 20th Novem- 
ber 1752. His ancestors for one hundred and fifty years had filled 
the office of sexton at St. Mary Redcliffe, so closely connected 
with his fame; his uncle being the last who held it. His father 
appears to have been a sort of “ genius” ina small way; described 
as having been fond of study, a believer in magic, and deeply read 
in Coarnetivs Agrippa; and, like most such geniuses, he had 
various pursuits, being a teacher of writing, a member of the Cathe- 
dral choir, and subsequently master of the Free School in Pyle 
Street. Ilis death took place three months before the birth of his 
celebrated son ; who was thus entirely left to the care of his mother; 
her only means of support for herself, a little daughter, and the 
future poet, being derived from the establishment of a small day- 
school conjointly with the business of sempstress or dressmaker. 

Of the infancy and early childhood cf Cuarrerron there was 
nothing particular to tell: at least, the minute researches of those 
who inquired into the subject, when his mother and sister were 
both living, appear to have discovered nothing. At five years old, 
he was sent to the Free School of which his father had been 
master; whence he was shortly returned to his mother, on the 
score of incapacity ; nor could her efforts cither before or for some 
time after his school débit teach him his alphabet. The family 
began to apprehend he was an “ absolute fool,” till at last his 
attention was attracted by the illuminated letters of an old French 
musical manuscript. In his mother’s words, he “ fell in love with 
it,” and began to learn his letters, and his reading was completed 
from an old black-letter Bible; to which circumstances Brown 
the metaphysician attributes the peculiar bent of Cuatrerton’s 
mind towards antiquities. 








As soon as the power of reading was acquired, his literary ardour 
developed itself. 

“ At eight years of age,” says a neighbour who was much in the house, “he 
was so eager for books, that he read from the moment he waked, which wag 
early, until he went to bed, if they would let him.” And the dreams of am- 
bition were already commenced. A manufacturer promised to make the 
children a present of some earthen-ware-—a cup or plaything that might 
gratify a child: he asked the boy what device should be inscribed on his, 
‘Paint me,’ replied the future creator of Rowley, ‘ paint me an angel, with 
wings and a trumpet, to trumpet my name over the world.’ This anecdote rests 
upon credible authority, that of his sister.” 

According to the same authority, the pride which distinguished 
him through life developed itself before his love of letters. 

‘“* My brother,” writes the same relation, in her expressive letter to Sir 
Herbert Croft, ‘* very early discovered a thirst for preémi e. Ire > 
before he was five years old, he would always preside over his playmates as their 
master, and they his hired servants. He was dull in learning, not knowing 
many letters at four years old, and always objected to read in a small book. 
He learnt the alphabet from an old folio music-book of my father’s, my mother 
was then tearing up for waste paper: the capitals at the beginning of the verses 
assisted in teaching him. I recollect nothing remarkable till he went into 
the school, which was in his eighth year, excepting his promising my mother 
and me a deal of finery when he grew up, as a reward of her care.” 

Coincident with his love of reading, the traits of the melancholy 
temperament which involved his life in gloom began to appear, 
together with a yearning after solitude to indulge undisturbed in 
reverie, that characterizes most imaginative minds. 

“ He grew reserved and thoughtful. He was silent and gloomy for long in- 
tervals together, speaking to no one, and appearing angry when noticed or 
disturbed. He would break out into sudden fits of weeping, for which no 
reason could be assigned ; would shut himself up in some chamber, and suffer 
no one to approach him, nor allow himself to be enticed from his seclusion. 
Often he would go the length of absenting himself from home altogether, for 
the space, sometimes, of many hours; and his sister remembered his being most 
severely chastised for a long absence; at which he did not, however, shed one 
tear, but merely said ‘ it was hard indeed to be whipped for reading.’ 

“ Not unfrequently a search was instituted. His mother’s house was close 
to the tine structure of St. Mary Redclitfe, and they well knew that the boy’s 
favourite haunts were the aisles and towers of that noble pile. And there they 
would find the truant, seated generally by the tomb of Canynge, or lodged in 
one of the towers, reading sometimes, or—what if thus early imagining Rowley ? 
Stealing away in this manner, he would constantly awaken the solicitude of 
his friends, to whom his little eccentricities were already the source of much 
uneasiness.” : ‘ s 

In his eighth year, Cuarrerton was admitted into Colston’s 
foundation, or charity-school; where the scholars are boarded and 
clothed as well as instructed in reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
The rules of the school are of monastic or military strictness ; 
which Cuarrerton very probably disliked: he also complained 
“ that he could not learn so much at school as he did at home, for 
he had not books enough”: and we can readily imagine the idea 
of a charity-school chafed his pride, and that he soon became 
“ disgusted.” Ilere, however, he remained for seven years, and 
acquired celebrity in the arithmetical class. Some time after 
his admission into the school, his mother allowed him a trifle 
for pocket-money; and it was spent at the circulating-library ; 
the books of which he seems to have devoured, swallowing, 
like most reading-loving youngsters, every thing that came in his 
way—religion, history, biography, poetry, heraldry, and “ betray- 
ing a passionate attachment for antiquities.” He afterwards made 
a catalogue of the books he read about this period ; which 
amounted to seventy. At the school he is said to have held 
himself « of from bis schoolfellows—making few acquaintances, 
and only among those of thoughtful disposition. It is also 
reported that he was not communicative to the keeper of the 
circulating-library, though the man appears to have let him have 
the run of his shop without regard to payment—‘ merely bowing 
his head as he entered, and making a similar obeisance on taking 
leave”: but this story seems to have originated with IRELAND, 

and is probably one of his “ inventions.” 

The first known production of CuarrErton is some lines on 
the Last Judgment, written soon after his confirmation; in which 
the ideas common to sermons and hymn-books are put together in 
puerile verse, though still remarkable as the production of a boy in 
his circumstances, whether written at twelve, as his sister asserted, 
or at ten years old, as Mr. Tyson and the editor of the publica- 
tion before us seem to prove. About the same period, he was 
visibly engaged in something, nobody knew what, but the infer- 
ence is fair enough that he was preparing for the Rowxry fabrica- 
tions. : 

“In the house in which Mrs. Chatterton resided—a poor back tenement, 
dismally situated in a kind of court, beliind a row of somewhat better houses 
that fronted the street—there was a small garret which had been used as a 
lumber-room. Of this apartment Chatterton possessed himself: he kept the 
key, and suffered no one, if he could help it, to have access to it. In it were 
deposited all his papers and parchments, and a variety of other articles, for 
which his relations found no other terms than ‘ rubbish’ and ‘ litter.’ 

“ From twelve to seven, each Saturday, he was always at home, returning 
punctually a few minutes after the clock had struck, to get to his little room 
and shut himselfup. In this room he always had by him a great piece of ochre 
in a brown pan, pounce-bags full of charcoal-dust, which he had from a Miss 
Sanger, a neighbour ; also a bottle of black-lead powder, which they once took 
to clean the stove with, and made him very angry. Every holyday almost he 
passed at home; and often, having been denied the key when he wanted it, 
(because they thought he hurt his health and made himself dirty,) he would 
come to Mrs. Edkins, and kiss her cheek, and coax her to get it for him, using 
the most persuasive expressions to effect his end; so that this eagerness of his 
to be in this room so much alone, the apparatus, the parchments, (for he was 
not then indentured to Mr. Lambert,) both plain as well as written on, and 
the begrimed figure he always presented when he came down at tea-time, his 
face exhibiting many stains of black and yellow—all these circumstances began 
to alarm.them; and when she could get irto his room, she would be very in- 
quisitive, and peep about at every thing. Once he put his foot on a parchment 
on the floor, to prevent her from taking it up; saying, ‘ You are too curious 
and clear-sighted—1 wish you would bide out of the room: itis my ruom.’ To 
this she answered by telling him, it was only a general lumber-roem, and that 
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she wanted some parchment to make thread-papers of: but he was offended, 
and would not permit her to touch any of them, not even those that were not 
written on; but at last, with a voice of entreaty, said, ‘ Pray don’t touch any 
thing here,’ and seemed very anxious to get her away: and this increased her 
fears lest he should be doing something improper, knowing his want of money 
and ambition to appear like others. At last they got a strange idea that these 
colours were to colour himself; and that, perhaps, he would join some gipsies 
one day or other, as he seemed so discontented with his station in life, and un- 
happy.” 

The utmost that can be done in the case of the RowLery 
manuscripts, would be to trace the order of their appearance ; for 
as CuatrTerTon to the last stuck to their authenticity, no account 
of their composition could be expected from him. The first of the 
kind that saw the light was what is called the Burgum Pedigree ; 
being a pretended genealogical account, extending to the Con- 
quest, of the family of one Bureum, a Bristol pewterer, of ex- 
cessive vanity and inflated notions; and for the production of 
which he rewarded Cuattrerton with five shillings. Thus stimu- 
lated, he went to work again, and produced a supplement to the 
Pedigree ; in which, besides Buraum's former descent from noble 
families, he found himself allied to a poet; and, as a demonstra- 
tive proof, the poem itself, “ The Romaunte of the Cnyghte,” was 
produced, as written by Joun pe Berauam. 

« This poem Chatterton had transcribed in all its genuine orthography ; and, 
the better to elucidate its beauties, as Mr. Burgum was unskilled in Gothic 
lore, he accompanied it with a modernized version, by himself. _ ‘To give you,’ 
says he to the pewterer, ‘an idea of the poetry of the age, take the following 
piece, wrote by him (Jobn de Bergham) about 1320.’ This was not all; he adds 
a list of some of the works of which this said ancestor was the author. 

«“¢ This John was one of the greatest ornaments of the age in which he lived. 
He wrote several books, and translated some part of the Iliad, under the title 
‘Romance of Troy’; which possibly may be the book alluded to in the follow- 
ing French memoire. 

“Un Lyvre ke parle de quartee principal gestes, et de Charles ; le romaunce 
Titus et Vespasian, le romaunce de Agyres, le romaunce de Marchaunce, le 
romaunce de Edmund et Agoland, le Ribaud par Monsieur Iscannus, le ro- 
maunce de Tibbot de Arable, le romaunce de Troys,’ &c. 

“He brought likewise the De Bergham arms ‘ laboriously painted’ on 
parchment. , ; 

“In this second portion of the Pedigree, the ‘ account’ is carried down to 
the reign of Charles the Second; and there, as the pewterer was not unlikely 
to know something of his ancestors—it being only removed by a period of a 
hundred years—Chatterton very wisely stopped.” 

Not long after this affair, he quitted Colston’s school; and on 
the same day, (Ist July 1767,) was bound apprentice to Mr. Joun 
Lampert, an attorney; the trustees of the charity paying the 
usual fee of ten pounds. Ilis means of labouring in his own room 
were now only two hours a day, and Sundays; but he seems to 
have had ample leisure in LAmBerT’s office, and to have discharged 
his duties creditabiy, though the situation was not of a comfortable 
kind. 

“ There was very little business transacted in Lambert’s office; and, with 
the exception of about two or three hours, Chatterton had the whole day to 
himself. He was kept sufficiently strict, however; being sent to the office every 
morning at eight o’clock, where he remained, omitting the sixty minutes allotted 
for dinner, till the clock stood at the same hour in the evening. He was then 
at liberty till ten o'clock, at which time the family went to bed. When inthe 
house, which was distinct from the office, he was confined to the kitchen; he 
slept with the foot-boy, and was subjected to other indignities of a like nature. 
His pride, which always characterized him, took offence at this mortifying 
treatment, and he became gloomy and sullen, exhibiting frequent fits of ill- 
temper. 

“ Lambert, indeed, was a vulgar, insolent, imperious man ; who because the 
boy wrote poctry, was of a melancholy and contemplative disposition, and 
disposed to study and reading, thought him a fit object of insult and con- 
temptuous usage. Yet, notwithstanding, he bears the highest testimony to 
the worth of Chatterton, to his regularity in his profession, his punctual at- 
tendance on all the duties required of him, and admits that he once only had 
occasion to correct him. And then Chattcrton must needs satirize the head- 
master of the school he had just left, a Mr. Warner, in an anonymous letter, 
written in very abusive terms, but which the handwriting, only partially dis- 
guised, and the texture of the paper, being the same as that used in the office, 
brought home to the real culprit. On this occasion he struck him a few blows. 

“ Chatterton was a good apprentice. ‘There are still extant in his hand- 
writing a folio book of law-forms and precedents, containing three hundred and 
thirty-four closely-written pages, also thirty-six pages in another book of the 
same kind. In the noting-book are thirty-six notarial acts, besides many 
notices and letters transcribed in the ordinary book. ‘These were done inde- 
pendently of his regular duties. At night, punctually as the clock struck ten, 
he would be at Mr. Lambert’s door. ‘ We saw him,’ his sister writes, ‘ most 
evenings before nine ; and he would in general stay to the limits of his time, 
which was ten. He was seldom two evenings together without seeing us.’ 
The time also which was at his command, when he neglected to visit his friends, 
was generally spent in solitary rambles. Mr. Lambert says that he never 
knew him in bad company, or suspected him of any inclination thereto.” 

The hours of leisure which he passed in Lampert’s office, tied 
to one spot, and without means of external amusement, were likely 
to have stimulated to study and composition a much inferior mind 
to Cuatrerton’s, even had he not engaged in them before. 
cording to his sister's account, he slept little, and wrote and read 





bookseller of Bristol he obtained, as a loan, an edition of Speight’s Chaucer, 
which everybody knows to be in black letter; and for his own use compiled 
from the scanty glossary which is appended to that work a counter-glossary, 
having for its arrangement, in something like alphabetical order, so as to be 
easy of reference, the words in modern English, with the word corresponding to 
each in the antiquated diction of Chaucer. The books, however, from which 
he derived most assistance were the English Dictionaries of Kersey and Bailey; 
from which it has been incontestably proved that nearly the whole of the obso- 
lete words employed in the Rowley poems were obtained. He had access also 
to the old library at Bristol, in which were to be consulted such works as 
Holinshed’s Chronicles, Geoffrey of Monmouth, and Fuller’s Church History.” 

Having acquired by practice a store of words and the power of 
imitating old manuscripts, a skill in various handwriting improved 
by his labours in Lampert’s office, and ascertained the gullibility 
of man by his experiment on Burcum, Cuatrerron began his 
practice upon the public. In September 1768, a new bridge was 
completed at Bristol; and immediately after its opening, there ap- 
peared in Felix Farley's Bristol Journal, from a correspondent 
with the signature of “ Dunhelmus Bristolensis,” a “ description of 
the Mayor's first passing over the old bridge, taken from an old 
manuscript.” In substance, style, and spelling, the imitation ap- 
pears to us palpable now; but the Bristolians of that day were 
taken in. ‘The office was besieged to learn the particulars of the 
discovery, and who was the discoverer, as well as to inspect the 
manuscript. What is technically called the “ copy” was there for 


| them to see, written in a small, neat, not unlawyer-looking hand; 
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by moonlight: “We heard him frequently say that he found he | 


studied best towards the full of the moon, and would sit up all 
night and write by moonlight.” He also put himself upon spare 
diet. 

“ He would seldom eat animal food; not, like Byron, for fear of getting fat» 
but, like Shelley, because he supposed it to impair the intellect. 
tasted strong or spirituous liquors; living upon a tart only, or a crust of bread 
and a draught of pure spring- water. 
when he paid her a visit, with the offer of a hot meal: to which he would reply, 
that ‘he lad a work in hand, and must not make himself more stupid than 
God had made him.’” 

The sources from which Caatrerton acquired his old English 
are thus given by the biographer before us; though they are jum- 
bled together without regard to chronological order, as some of 
them evidently belong to an earlier period of time. 

“ There was in Lambert’s office-library, among a heap of law-books possess- 
ing little interest to Chatterton, an old copy of Camden’s Britannia. From a 


He never | 


Sometimes his mother would tempt him, | 
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but the original manuscript, or who had found it, was a mystery. 

Encouraged by this attempt, Cuatrerton prepared another 
paper for insertion, and seems to have carried it himself; but the 
hand or signature being recognized, he was detected as the former 
correspondent, and the curious antiquarians hastened to Mr. Lam- 
Bert's office. Treating CuatreRTON as an apprentice-boy, and 
never suspecting fabrication, they demanded a sight of the original 
and an account of its discovery, with threats; and CuarrerTon, 
quite as proud as they were insolent, flatly refused to answer. 
They then assailed him with flattery and promises of patronage: 
upon which he gave way, and told them he took it from some old 
manuscripts containing poems, which a gentleman, who was in love, 
employed him to copy. But this tale not sufficing, he declared he 
found it among manuscripts belonging to his father, which he had 
taken from a large chest in the muniment-room in Redcliffe Church. 
With this the Bristol antiquarians were satisfied, and seem to have 
dropped the matter. 

But a wider sphere was opening upon the boy of Bristol. Soon 
after this, Mr. Catcort, the partner of Pedigree Burcu, and who 
is described as having been fond of literary pursuits, was informed 
by a friend, that several ancient poems, &c. had been discovered in 
an old chest in Redcliffe Church, by an extraordinary young man 
with whom he was acquainted. Catcotr desired an introduction ; 
and was, as he expected, introduced to CHATTERTON. 

“ With this gentleman our friend is disposed to be somewhat communicative. 
He gives him a copy of the Bristowe Tragedy, Rowley’s Epitaph upon Ca- 
nynge’s Ancestor, and other smaller pieces. In a few days afterwards, he gives 
him the Fellow Roll. About this period, Mr. Barrett, a surgeon of Bristol, 
and a man of great respectability, has undertaken to publish a history of Bris- 
tol, and is anxiously collecting materials for that work. His friends, eager to 
procure him intelligence, fail not to apprize him of the treasure of ancient 
poems and other manuscripts relative to Bristol, which have been discovered in 
the oaken repository in Redcliffe Church. Mr. Catcott hastens, specimens in 
hand, to his study. The poems are examined, pronounced authentic, and 
Chatterton is introduced to the believing historian ; whom he immediately sup- 
plies, not only with poems, but with materials of the utmost value for his own 
work. Itis Mr. Barrett's purpose to collect information on the subject of the 
churches and public edifices of Bristol. Chatterton undertakes to examine the 
papers of Rowley for that purpose; and in a few days brings him a true and 
particular account of the ancient churches of Bristol, which formerly occupied 
the sites of the existing structures. The historian entertains no doubt of the 
authenticity of the documents ; rewards his young friend with a sum of money; 
and Chatterton, more elated than ever, goes off to coin his brain afresh, and 
invent, not only churches, but castles, and even palaces. We will give the 
reader a specimen; it is from what he entitles ‘ Turgot’s Account of Bristol, 
translated by T. Rowley out of Saxon into English,’ and is to be found in 
p- 31 of Barrett’s History of Bristol. 

“ « Sect. ii. of Turgotus.—Strange as it maie seem that there were Walles to 
Radclefte, yet fulle true ytte is, beynge the Walles of Brightrycus Pallace, and 
in owre daies remainethe there a small piece neie Eselwynnes Towre. I con- 
ceive not it coulde be square, tho ‘Tradytyon so saieth: the Inhabiters wythyn 
the Walle had ryghte of ‘Tolle on the Ryvers Severne and a part of Avon. 
Thus much of Radclefte Walles. Sect. iii. of Turgotus.—Nowe to speake of 
Bryghtstowe, yttes Walles and Castelle beynge the fayrest buyldinge, of ytte 
1 shalle speake fyrste. The pryncipall Streets meete in forme of a Cross, and 
is a goode patterne for the Cityes of Chrystyannes. Brightricus fyrst ybuylden 
the Walles in fashyon allmoste Square wythe four Gates: Elle Gate, Bald- 
wynnes or Leonardes Gate, Froome or the Water Gate, and Nycholas or 
Wareburgha’s.’—&c. &e. &c. 

“ And from time to time does he furnish Mr. Barrett with similar docu- 
ments; of such magnitude, moreover, that as he does not hesitate to publish 
them, they occupy no inconsiderable portion of his large quarto volume, a 
work otherwise of considerable value and research.” 

His connexion with Mr. Barrett, and his contributions to that 
gentleman’s history of the RowLry manuscripts, gave him a sort 
of county-town celebrity, and procured him some money, which he 
spent in books. Stronger peculiarities than ever appeared in his 
behaviour; which in another might have arisen from a turned head, 
but in Cuatrerton were perhaps symptoms of the family disease, 
insanity. ‘ For days together, he would hardly uttera single word ; 
he would enter and quit his master’s house without deigning to ad- 
dress a single individual”: his fits of absence were remarkable, and 
it was a general opinion that he was going mad. He did not, how- 
ever, neglect his studies ; reading a variety of books, including some 
works on medicine and surgery, and beginning the study of Latin. 
He also looked out for a wider sphere of action. In December 


| 1768, he addressed an anonymous letter to Dopstey, the Joun 


Murray of his day, stating that the writer could procure a variety 
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of productions, “wrote by one Rowley, a priest of Bristol, who 
lived in the reigns of Henry the Sixth and Edward the Fourth,” 
and offering to send copies. This letter Dopstey is supposed to 
have Icft unanswered; and in February 1769, CuaTTERToN wrote 
again, in more specific terms, stating that he had seen a tragedy 
called Ella, praising its beauties, furnishing a specimen, and re- 
quiring a guinea for a copy, “as the present possessor absolutely 
denies to give me one unless I give him a guinea for a considera- 
tion.” ‘This letter Dopstey is also supposed not to have noticed ; 
but as CuatTerTon boasted of having Dopsiry for a correspond- 
ent, it is possible that the bibliopole sent a civil refusal. In the 
following month he addressed Horace Watpore. 
* Bristol, March 25th, Corn Street. 

“ Sir—Being versed a little in antiquities, I have met with several curious 
manuscripts; among which the following may be of service to you in any future 
edition of your truly entertaining ‘ Anecdotes of Painting.’ In correcting the 
mistakes (if any) in the notes, you will greatly oblige your most humble servant, 

“ THomas CHATTERTON.” 

The enclosed manuscript was a pretended History of Painting 
in Great Britain; the introduction of the art being traced to 
Henaisr, and his heraldic bearings, with those of his comates, 


described. Cuarrerton had also added some notes, and the poem | 


of a certain abbot “ John, who was inducted in 1186.” The pic- 
torial and heraldic part of the story was not likely to have imposed 
upon Warpors: he (afterwards) said he thought it was a skit 
upon his own Anecdotes of Painting ; but, supposing CHatTeRToN 
to be a gentleman, he returned a very polite reply,—intimating bis 
willingness to receive more specimens, confessing his ignorance of 
‘the Saxon language, and expressing a disposition to publish Row- 
LEY's poems, or, at all events, specimens of them. Determined to 
strike while the iron was hot, Cuarrerron lost no time in sending 
more manuscripts, prose as well as poetry; and in an accompany- 
ing letter, (which is lost,) confessed his real condition, and inti- 
mated a wish for Watroe to patronize him. To this frankness 
Cuatterton always attributed the change in Warrore: and, no 
doubt, it altered the style of his correspondence, for it would have 
been ridiculous to continue his former mode of writing. But 
Watrots was still civil, and something more than civil, though 
not in the way Cuarrerton desired. Having submitted the 
poems to Gray and Mason, they at once pronounced them for- 
geries, from internal evidence: and the opinion of their inauthen- 
ticity WALroLe expressed to Cuatrerton; advising him at the 
same time to labour hard in his profession, out of gratitude to 
his mother, who had straitened herself to forward him in life ; 
and that when he had acquired a competence, he might unbend 
himself in literary pursuits. Here the connexion between Cuat- 
TERTON and Wavpo te virtually ended: and beyond a subsequent 
neglectful delay to return his manuscripts, no blame is attached to 
Watpors, though after Cuatrerton’s suicide he was accused of 
being the cause of his death, and the impression the charge made 
is not yet wholly worn out. 

Baffled in his hopes of advancement through Donsiey and 
Wapo.r, Bristol and the attorney’s office became more distaste- 
‘ful than ever to Cuatterton. The manner in which he exercised 
his satirical powers in alike lampooning friend and foe had created 
him many enemies; and he was one night assaulted with severity, 
and a threat that the assailant “ would spoil his writing-arm,”—an 
achievement that the approach of the watch prevented. ‘Though 
he had become sceptical in his religious opinions, he seems to have 
entertained the idea of turning Methodist parson ; and suicide was 
evidently more than once present to his thoughts. Having, how- 
ever, for some months past been a contributor to several London 
periodicals, he at last determined to try his fortune in the Metro- 
polis. His master, we may suppose, released him from his inden- 
tures: his friends subscribed a guinea apiece to bear his expenses ; 
and Cnatterton arrived in the Metropolis, as a literary adven- 
turer, on the 26th April 1770. 

Of his four months’ London career not much can be accurately 
ascertained ; for though his correspondence with his family remains, 
yet where literature or his own vanity was in question, very little re- 
liance can be placed upon the statements of Cuatterton. Within 
ten days after his arrival in the Metropolis, he writes to his 
mother— 

“ Lam settled, and in such a settlement as I would desire. I get four guineas 
a month by one magazine: shall engage to write a history of England and 
other pieces, which will more than double that sum. Occasional essays tor 
the daily papers would more than support me. What a glorious prospect! Mr. 
Wilkes knew me by my writings since I first corresponded with the booksellers 
here. 1 shall visit him next week, and by his interest will insure Mrs. Ballance 
the Trinity House. He affirmed, that what Mr. Fell had of mine could not be 
the writings of a youth; and expressed a desire to know the author. By the 
means of another bookseller, I shall be introduced to Townshend and Saw- 
bridge. Iam quite familiar at the Chapter Coffeehouse, and know all the 
geniuses there. A character is now unnecessary ; an author carries his cha- 
racter in his pen. My sister will improve herself in drawing. My grandmother 
is, Lhope, well. Bristol’s mercenary walls were never destinea to hold me— 
there 1 was out of my element; now I am in it—London, Good God! how 
superior is London to that despicable place Bristol. Here is none of your 
little meannessces, none of your mercenary securities, which disgrace that miser- 
able hamlet. Dress, which is in Bristol an eternal fund of scandal, is here 
only introduced as a subject of taste: if a man dresses well, he has taste; if 
careless, he has his own reasons for so doing, and is prudent. Need I remind 

gu af the contrast? The poverty of authors is a common observation, but 
not always atrue one. No author can be poor who understands the arts of 
booksellers. Without this necessary knowledge, the greatest genius may 
atarve; and with it, the greatest dunce live in splendour. This knowledge I 
have pretty well dipped into. The Levant man-of-was, in which ‘I’. Wensley 
went out, is at Portsmouth; but no news from him yet. I lodge in one of 
Mr. Walmsley’s best rooms.” 
A few days later, he writes in equal spirits— 
§* Matters go on swimmingly. Mr. Fell having offended certain persons, they 








have set his creditors upon him, and he is safe in the King’s Bench. I have 
been bettered by this accident: his successors in the Freeholder’s Magazine 
knowing nothing of the matter, will be glad to engage me on my own terms, 
Mr. Edmunds has been tried before the House of Lords, sentenced to pay a 


fine, and thrown into Newgate. His misfortunes will be to me of no little ser- 
vice. Last week, being in the pit of Drury Lane Theatre, I contracted an 
immediate acquaintance (which you know is no hard task to me) with a young 
gentleman in Cheapside, partner in a music-shop, the greatest in the City. 
Hearing I could write, he desired me to write a few songs for him. This I did 
the same night, and conveyed them to him the next morning. These he showed 
to a doctor in music; and I am invited to treat with this doctor, on the footing 
of a composer, for Ranelagh and the Gardens. Bravo! hey boys, up we go! 
Besides the advantage of visiting these expensive and polite places gratis, my 
vanity will be fed with the sight of my name in copperplate, and my sister will 
receive a bundle of printed songs, the words by her brother. ‘These are not all 
my acquisitions: a gentleman, who knows me at the Chapter as an author, 
would have introduced me as a companion to the young Duke of Northumber- 
land, in his intended general tour. But, alas! I spake no tongue but my own.” 

On the 30th May, his letters flow in the same strain— 

“ My present profession obliges me to frequent places of the best resort. To 
begin with what every female conversation begins with—dress: I employ my 
money now in fitting myself fashionably and getting into good company ; 
this last article always brings me in interest. But I have engaged to live with 
a gentleman, the brother of a lord, (a Scotch one indeed, ) who is going to ad- 
vance pretty deeply into the bookselling branches. I shall have lodging and 
boarding, genteel and elegant, gratis: this article, in the quarter of the town 
he lives, with worse accommodations, would be fifty pounds per annum. I 
shall have likewise no inconsiderable premium, and assure yourself every 
month shall end to your advantage. I will send you two silks this summer; 
and expect, in answer to this, what colours you prefer. My mother shall not 
be forgotten. My employment will be writing a voluminous history of Lon- 
don; to appear in numbers, the beginning of the next winter. As this will not, 
like writing political essays, oblige me to go to the coffeehouse, I shall be able to 
serve you the more by it; but it will necessitate me to go to Oxford, Cambridge, 
Lincoln, Coventry, and every collegiate church near; not at all disagreeable 
journies, and not to me expensive. ‘The manuscript glossary 1 mentioned in 
my last must not be omitted. If money flowed as fast upon me as honours, [ 
would give you a portion of 5,0002. You have, doubtless, heard of the Lord 
Mayor’s remonstrating and addressing the King: but it will be a piece of news 
to inform you that 1 have been with the Lord Mayor on the occasion. Having 
addressed an essay to his Lordship, it was very well received, perhaps better 
than it deserved; and 1 waited on his Lordship to have his approbation to ad- 
dress a second letter to him, on the subject of the remonstrance and its re- 
ception. His Lordship received me as politely as a citizen could; and warmly 
invited me to call on him again. The rest is a seeret. But the devil of the 
matter is, there is no money to be got on this side of the question. Iaterest is 
on the other side. But he is a poor author who caunot write on both sides I 
believe I may be introduced (and if I am not, Vl introduce myself) to a ruling 
power in the Court party. I might have a recommendation to Sir George 
Colebrook, an East India Director, as qualified for an office no ways despicable; 
but I shall not take a step to the sea whilst { can continue on land.” 

Within about a month of his committing suicide, and after he 
had removed from the “best room” of Mr. Wanmstey, a plas- 
terer in Shoreditch, to Mrs, ANcxx’s, a dressmaker in Brook Street, 
Holborn, he was equally boastful, or equally sanguine; though his 
letter contains a touch of something nearly akin to madness. 

«© 20th July 1770. 

“TI am now about an oratorio, which, when finished, will purchase you & 
gown, You may be certain of seeing me betore the Ist January 1771. ‘The 
clearance is immaterial. My mother may expect more patterns. Almost all 
the next Zown and Country Magazine is mine. I have an universal acquaint- 
ance ; my company is courted everywhere, and, could I humble myself to go 
into a compter, could have had twenty places before now : but I must be among 
the great; state matters suit me better than commercial. The ladies are not 
out of my acquaintance. I have a deal of business now, and, must therefore 
bid you adieu. You will have a longer letter from me soon, and more to the 
purpose. Yours, T.C.” 

How much of this was sanguine misconception, and how much 
invention to impress his Bristol friends with an idea of his impor- 
tance and as a Justification of the step he had taken, is difficult to 
tell. Waving published the letter he alludes to in Becxrorp’s 
favour, he very likely called on the Lord Mayor, who received him, 
no doubt, with that general civility which public characters prac- 
tise towards their partisans, and which he dwelt so much upon. His 
other publications were also numerous: he wrote in most of the 
magazines and newspapers of the day ; holding the pen of a ready 
writer, and exercising his wits upon any subject—poetry, satirical, 
sentimental, serious, and lyrical—tales and novels—politics, on 
both sides of the question; besides which, he attempted the drama, 
and wrote a burlesque burletta called “ The Revenge,” which was 
set to music, and performed at Marylebone Gardens. His receipts 
from his labours are involved in much uncertainty. Le is said to 
have gotten five guineas for “ The Revenge”: if an entry in his 
pocket-book, made shortly before his death, may be trusted, it would 
appear that eleven pounds was due to him from different publishers, 
which he could not get: another entry presents a specific account 
of some receipts— 








£8 4. 
“ Received to May 23, of Mr. Hamilton, for Middlesex........... 111 6 
PRROPUNOD OE Misc cossvniccesconcan xodvauecessinterecedecesacecs adie a 3 
Received of Fell, for the Consuliad 6 
Received of Mr. Hamilton, for Candidus and Foreign Journal O 2 O 
Received of Mr. Fell.............. pamranere ESOP PERS OEE IE REE De 010 6 
Received for Middlesex Journal ........... _ 08 6 
Received of Mr. Hamilton, for 16 songs .............068 Meaneesecey 010 6 
415 9” 


But be his receipts what they might, they were uncertain, and 
insufficient for his support. In July he had moved trom Watms- 
LEY's, apparently to conceal his distresses, as some connexion of 
his family lodged in the house. About the same time, too, he 
appears to have abandoned his dreams of literary glory, and to 
have thought of going as a surgeon's mate to the African coast : 
but Mr. Barrett, to whom he applied for a recommendation as 
to his competence, very properly declined giving him one: and 
they~ is no question that before he resorted to suicide actual 
starvation was approaching. It may be inferred that his n¢> 
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cessities were known in his neighbourhood, and some _ cha- 
ritable invitations preferred. Warton has recorded that Cuart- 
TERTON partook of an “ oyster-feast” with a Mr. Cross, an apo- 
thecary of Brook Street: but this seems to have been the only 
submission of his hunger to his pride, and it was his last meal. 
Mrs. AnGet, his landlady, stated, that for two or three days he had 
confined himself to his room; and knowing he had eaten nothing 
for that period, she begged him to dine with her: but he was of- 
fended at her offer, or its mode, refused the invitation, and assured 
her he was not hungry. On the 24th August 1770, (it is inferred,) 
he committed suicide, by taking arsenic in water. ‘The next day 
his door was broken open: life was extinct: no address or direc- 
tion of any kind was found, but the room was covered with scraps 
of paper, the remnants of manuscripts he had destroyed. A Coro- 
ner’s inquest returned a verdict of insanity: we have heard a tra- 
ditional account that his body lay for some time to be owned, in 
the bone-house of Saint Andrews Holborn; in the pauper'’s burial- 
ground of which parish, abutting upon Shoe Lane, he was buried. 
And so completely had he isolated himself in his misery, that it 
was some time before his acquaintances heard of the catastrophe ; 
and it was “with the greatest difficulty that his identity could be 
established or his history traced.” 

Thus, aged seventeen years nine months and four days, perished 
Tuomas Cuattrerron; a genius without example for the preco- 
ciousness of its display, the pumber of its productions, and the dis- 
advantageous circumstances and isolation under which they were 
produced,—though there is ro ground for ranking him, as his ad- 
mirers have done, next to Suaxspere; nor will any of his juvenile 
effusions bear a comparsion as regards quality with those of Pore, 
or probably of Cowrry. In Caarrerton, nearly every thing 
which is not imitative is puerile or mean; and, with abundance of 
self-will, he seems not to have had that independence of mind 
which constitutes originality, unless in the conception and execu- 
tion of fabrications. In the Rowley, the narrative poems are de- 
rived from the ballads, or rather the imitations of ballads, which 
about that period were coming into fashion: the drama of the same 
collection is not so much imitative as puerile. Abstracting some 
descriptions of natural objects, with incidents containing in them- 
selves the elements of pathos, and a few occasional thoughts, there 
is nothing of great intrinsic merit in the RowLey Poems; whilst 
their language, mixing together the uncouth and obsolete words of 
widely-different ages, is even more repulsive than an authentic 
author’s, though its mysterious haze may add something to the 
effect upon the reader’s mind. ‘The principal exception to this 
criticism seems to be the ballad of “* The Bristow Tragedie" ; the 
incidents of which are contrived with skill, whilst the story is told 
with simplicity.. But the wonder of the Rownrey fabrications is 
the circumstances under which they were produced: and very 
wonderful no doubt it is to see a boy, without languages, educa- 
tion, or opportunities of hearing discourse, confined in time and 
almost destitute of means, produce a series of poems equal in 
bulk to that of most of our standard authors; which imposed not 
merely upon the public, but upon persons of antiquarian learning, 
and though no longer attractive, possessed merit enough to delight 
the generation among which they first appeared. 

The Rowrey fabrication, however, was only a part of the works 
of Cuattertoy. He poured forth in the periodicals of the day 
considerable quantities of prose : he also wrote politics, like the ape 
rather than the imitator of Junius; and satires, in which he closely 
copied Cuurcaity. THis miscellaneous poems are perhaps remark- 
able for his years, and the period, when versifying, be it remembered, 
was not 2 common accomplishment; but they have very little in- 
trinsic merit. “The Revenge,” a burlesque mythological burletta, 
turning upon an intrigue of Jupiter's with May, which is foiled by 
Juno's substituting herself for the inferior goddess, though slight, 
and mercly repeating a mode of exciting laughter then in vogue, is 
not devoid of humour, and has a sprightliness and vigour of diction, 
style, and general conduct, so different from his other productions, 
that were not the evidence of authorship tolerably conclusive, we 
should doubt the fact of its being Cuatrerton’s. It shows the 
quickness with which he seized upon any thing, and the readiness 
with which he adapted it to his own purpose; a quality visible in 
all his better works. 

The person and manners of Cuatrerton were as precocious as his 
genius; being stately, aud manly beyond his years. Mrs. Epkins 
described him,as having had “a proud air”: his eyes were gray, 
but piercingly brilliant; one eye was more remarkable than the 
other: Carcorr described it “as a kind of hawk’s eye, and thought 
one could see his soul through it.” His manneris said to have been 
exceedingly prepossessing—when he pleased. His readiness in 
making acquaintances has been indicated in the extracts from his 
letters; and throughout his correspondence he assumes his supe- 
riority in conversational powers as admitted or unquestionable. 

The moral character of Cuatrerton has been as much assailed 
as his literary character has been overrated. ‘The charge of pro- 
fligate debauchery is opposed to all evidence, and seems to rest on 
no other foundation than coarse passages in his writings, and a 
notion of his age that all “ geniuses” must be irregular. As re- 
gards the Rowxey forgeries, for which even his admirers deem 
some apology necessary, we incline to think their conception, 
at worst, a trick of a very venial kind. The invention of a mask 
or a fictitious character, like Scortr’s “ Great Unknown” or his 
introductory personages, is no doubt very different from fabri- 
cated historical facts, that if received would cause a different 
view to be taken of our literature and language. The diffi- 
culty, however, not to say the impossibility, of impos** «upon th 





world an imitation for an original, is such, that we believe its 
eventual success is impossible; and the attempt is merely to be 
regarded as an intellectual effort for the display of ability. The 
fabrication of the Burgum Pedigree, though it led its credulous 
believer to take a journey to London in order to submit it to the 
Herald’s College, was also a hoax, or piece of mystification, of a not 
very enormous dye. ‘The first poems imposed upon Barrert have 
the excuse of necessity: Carcort, not Cuatrerton, submitted 
them to the historian of Bristol ; and the writer must either have 
confessed the authorship, or allowed the affair to take its course. 
But the subsequent fabrication of facts connected with antiquities 
is without excuse, and involved a fraud against an individual, which 
must always be accompanied by treachery, and was tainted in Cuat- 
TERTON’s case by a touch of ingratitude. But of literary morality or 
of grateful feelings Cuarrerron must be pronounced pretty nearly 
devoid, after every allowance is made for the character of the times, 
and even his very early youth. We find him without apparent sense of 
wrong, taking the opposite side of political questions, and praising 
and abusing the same person at the same time; accident, not con- 
science, alone restrained him from any literary imposition ; neither 
kindness nor benefits were aby protection against his abuse; nor 
does he seem to have paid much attention to veracity in his lam- 
poons, or to have felt kindness as imposing upon him any obligation. 
I{ad his life been prolorged, time and experience might have cor- 
rected these defects in his character, as they might have enabled 
him to produce more valuable and enduring works. It is, however, 
somewhat difficult to see the how of these results. Had he de- 
pended for subsistence upon his pen, paid as authors were in those 
days, he would have wanted leisure to amass materials, and time 
to shape them: had he met with friends, it seems unlikely, from 
what is known of his pride and temper, that he would have sub- 
mitted to advice, or long retained the assistance of a patron. In 
short, a review of his life and character induces us to suspect, that 
had some lucky accident or better success prevented his suicide, 
the constitutional madness of his family, which subsequently ren- 
dered it necessary to submit his sister to restraint, and also ap- 
peared in her son, would have rapidly developed itself in Tuomas 
Cuarrerton. ‘To this dreadful disease is to be attributed much 
that seems vicious and much that seems irreconcileable in his 
character; as it probably gave rise to his precocity of intellect, set 
him upon the Rowrzy imposture, and enabled him to sustain the 
unceasing exertions and sleepless nights by which that fabrication 
was carricd on. 


LORD LONDONDERRY’S CONSTANTINOPLE, SOUTHERN 
EUROPE, AND AFRICA. 

Tue course embraced in Lord LonponperRy’s journeyings is that 
which, thanks to steam-boats and yachting, may now be con- 
sidered the Southern moiety of the grand tour. Ascending the 
Rhine and descending the Danube, he reached Constantinople 
having sojourned some time at Vienna, and occasionally stopped 
a little at the cities on the banks of those two great rivers. After 
quarrelling with Lord Ponsonsy at Constantinople, on sufficient 
grounds, our tourist, as wellas Lady Lonponperry, was introduced 
to the Sultan by means of the Austrian Ambassador, and saw all 
the sights of the capital, through the medium of the Turkish 
authorities, or Continental diplomatists. Leaving Constantinople 
in a friend’s yacht, he visited Athens, the Ionian Islands, Malta, 
and Naples; where he heard of the fire at Wynyard Park. “It 
may wel! be imagined,” says he “upon such an event, all faculty 
of writing—I would almost add of speaking—vanished ; and it was. 
in vain for me to attempt finishing the details of the tour I had 
commenced, when I was entirely bereft of the power of thought 
but upon one sad subject. I laid down, therefore, my pen; and 
we proceeded to England with the least possible delay.” 

The other tour was prior in point of time; though Malta or 
Naples was nearer as a starting-point than England, and would 
form a fitting continuation of this route: it was undertaken on 
account of Lady Lonponperry, who was recommended to pass 
the winter of 1839 ina Southern climate. Leaving Falmouth in a 
steamer, the party encountered a gale which frightened them; but 
they reached Lisbon in safety; went thence to Gibraltar; made 
excursions to Seville and Granada, with all the paraphernalia of 
carriages, travelling-accommodations, and a regular English turn- 
out, on roads where such a turn-out had never been before; and, 
availing themselves of a friend’s yacht, made a trip to ‘Tetuan, and 
another to our whilom Morocco settlement of ‘Tangier. 

Except these African towns, and perhaps Constantinople, the 
route of the Marquis is run over by hundreds of persons every 
month for one half of the year; and it would require a man with 
more systematic knowledge, a more comprehensive mind, and much 
deeper thought than the Marquis of Lonponperry possesses, to 
impart novelty or interest to its sights and characteristics. The 
voluines before us, however, are both interesting and amusing, and 
in some sense novel—less, however, from the character of the 
author than of the Marquis. Besides the feeling of eager curiosity 
that will obtain with many—making this book an especial prey for 
the American pirates—to learn how a Marquis travels, what he sees, 
and what he thinks of it, the circumstances of Lord Lonponverry’s 
life, and some intrinsic qualities in his character, give an advantage 
to the volumes that many other travellers could not possess. In 
addition to his access to distinguished historical persons and to the 
highest society, he has seen some of his ground, and some of his 
persons, under widely different circumstances,— Portugal and Spain 
in the Peninsular War, Aix-la-Chapelle at the Congress, Vienna 
and Metrersicu for years together years ago. His character, 
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blurting out in his style, is not without interest in itself, or at least 
it imparts an interest to much that under other circumstances 
would excite little care. A kind of high gentlemanly and soldier- 
like frankness, 
“ Which pours out all itself as plain 
As downright Shippen or as old Montaigne,” 
and is transparent even when it tries to veil itself—great soreness 
at any approach to a slight—great sensitiveness to little attentions, 
which he seems unconsciously to think are paid to the man though 
his rank had evidently the most to do with it—and, in despite of 
his foreign experience, a considerable distaste for foreign things in 
general—give much of raciness to all he writes. The railways, he 
says, are bad, and very badly managed, compared with England 
(though there they might be better) ; and, in despite of Continental 
politeness, he had to defend the seats he had taken for Lady Lon- 
DONDERRY and company vi et armis, though he declared they were 
for ladies. The sleeping accommodation in the steam-boats he 
describes as horrible; and the cupidity of the agents on the Danube 
in overlading their vessels very gross—though they also manage to 
do a little in this way on the Thames. Merrernicn is getting 
old, and losing his apparent friendliness of manner. The Em- 
peror, though an excellent person, is not the equal of his father 
Francis. The first view of Constantinople disappointed the Mar- 
quis ; and he enters into a critical analysis to show why it cannot 
be so splendid as many other writers have represented, (but we 
suspect he entered at the wrong point for the best view.) He 
tried a Turkish bath for the first time, and the last; in fact, he 
seems to have cut the ceremony short. The Turkish dealers are 
cheats ; the streets, if streets they can be called, are execrable ; and 
as for any other agremens, they are not to be had. See the 
MEANS OF LIVING AND LIFE AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 

The living, or rather the materials which form the gourmand’s larder at 
Paris, London, and Vienna, are all bad at Constantinople, or at best indiffer- 
ent. Meat of all sorts inferior; only young white beef, poor mutton, no 
veal or pork. Fowls half-fed, hard, and bad-tasted. Butter, none to be had, 
nor tolerable milk, and this mostly from goats. Bread, from there being no 
yeast from breweries or distilleries, is universally sour and nasty. There is no 
wine but what is imported ; and, as great profit is made upon it, it is every- 
where bad. The water at Pera is also brought from tanks, and unless filtered, 
is most disagreeable. 

The vegetable and fruit market may be good in their season ; and the fish in 
the Bosphorus is of various kinds, and excellent ; the sword-fish is particularly 
esteemed. A certain fish with a black streak down its back is curious, but I 
did not think it good. Small gudgeons, mullet, (red and gray,) white-bait, and 
lobsters, all capital. There is game, especially woodcocks and hares; but, ex- 
cept this one luxury of the table, this vast city is so unprovided that the great 
houses are actually obliged to import from other places every article of excel- 
lence, or that is usually found furnishing good tables elsewhere. 

The pleasures of exercise are reduced to pedestrian perambulation on an in- 
famous pavé, or riding the streets on the horses that offer. ‘There are no 
riding-schools, tennis-courts, or other manly exercises of any kind. 

How then is the life of man accustomed to European tastes to be passed, or 
rather spun out, at Constantinople? [He must sink into the indolence and 
insouciance of the Turks; turn to the fumes of tobacco, to sherbet, and coffee ; 
and be satisfied without the harem, which seems the natural prerogative of the 
Mussulman. 

‘The Ponsonsy quarrel— the correspondence ” of the titlepage— 
originated in a very cavalier-like refusal of the Ambassador, cava- 
lierly expressed, to procure the Marquis of Lonponperry a pre- 
sentation to the Sultan, permission for Lady LonponpErry to 
visit the harem, and an order to view the mosques of Constanti- 
nople. The explanation the Whig diplomatist subsequently gave 
of the matter, when, after many letters to and fro, Lord Lonvon- 
DERRY appealed to Lord Patmerston, was, that the (late) Sultan 
kept no court; that Lord Durnam, Sir Joun M‘Nem, and Mr. 
Exx1s, had not been presented; and that he had presented the 
Duke of Devonsutre because he was his own connexion and he 
was under personal obligations to him. These reasons, satisfac- 
tory to Lord Patmerston, Lord Lonponperry combats suc- 
cessfully; but, be they right or wrong, they should have been 
stated at once. Instead of which, our Ambassador at Constanti- 
nople penned the following epistle in answer to the traveller's 
request: a proper one as he states, at all events a usual one; per- 
sons presented at our court, and being otherwise unexceptionable, 
having a sort of right to the services of our Ambassadors abroad. 
Indeed, Lord LonponpERRY improves upon Worton’s definition, 
and seems to think an Ambassador a man sent abroad with a 
handsome salary to “ entertain” travellers of a certain rank, and 
put them in the way of seeing sights. 

“ Viscount Ponsonby to the Marquis of Londonderry. 
“ Therapia, 6th November 1841. 

“ Dear Lord Londonderry—I cannot present anybody to the Sultan without 
exposing myself to perpetual inconvenience of having to present everybody, 
and to make a journey of twenty miles every day, and spend my whole time in 
attendance upon visiters to this place. This is the plain trath, and I tell you 
frankly. 

“ Nobody sees the harem, that I know off; and it is not a thing fit for me 
toask. You can easily get a firman by paying for it, to see the mosques, &e. 
It costs me forty pounds to go to see them; and I am not rich enough for such 
expenses. 

“ Thus, you see, I am as useless as need be in what you want of me. Never- 
theless, I should like to be useful; but I should like better to persuade you of 
the facts I have stated above. 

“ We shall be very glad to see you when you like to come this way. I am 
too constantly occupied to have a moment for even taking the ajr, much less 
for so long a journey as from hence to Pera; and I am afraid I shall not get 
my liberty for some days to come. i 

“ Tremain, my dear Lord Londonderry, yours faithfully, 

“ Ponsonpy.” 

Whether this was only Lord Ponsonry’s “way,” or whether it 
was the way of all the Whig diplomatists to allow their politics to 
affect their personal civilities—or whether, as Lord LonpoxpEeRRY 
seems to think, Lord Ponsonsy in Turkey, as: well as Lord 











Howarp pve Waxpen in Portugal, lived twenty miles from the 
Court, to the great neglect of their duties, in order to save the ex- 
pense of “ entertaining "—is of small consequence. Nothing could 
Justify such behaviour, unless, like Adam in the hands of Michael, 
Lord Ponsonsy “ saw in spirit” the speech the Marquis was about 
to inflict upon the Sultan when he got presented, through the 
Austrian Ambassador, immediately after the fall of Acre ; to which 
the orator has just alluded as he continues— 

“ T added, that I had now been serving my country thirty-five years, long 
before his Majesty was born, fighting always for legitimacy against revolutions 
end rebellious subjects; that I had always deprecated the dismemberment of 
any part of a great empire; and hoped Turkey would take an example from 
what was now occurring, and determine not to lay down her arms until she 
hai reéstablished her empire; that the party I belonged to in England shared 
in the liveliest manner the deep interest that his Majesty’s cause inspired; and 
that the facilities which were now afforded to visit Constantinople would bring, 
no doubt, numbers of my countrymen annually to witness the beauties with 
which nature had crowned the Bosphorus.” 

Now as no Government, Tory, Whig, Radical, or Chartist, 
could relish a discourse of this kind, addressed by a man of rank 
to a young Sovereign ignorant of European ways and of the 
English distinction between private and official opinions, and which 
Sovereign's territories they were about to dismember, Lord Pon- 
SONBY was quite justified in refusing to present Lord Lonpon- 
DERRY, if he anticipated any such oration: but he might easily have 
done it in a more diplomatic way, or have prescribed the topics to 


the orator. 

By means of the Austrian Ambassador and our traveller's friend 
Rescuip Pasha, Lady Lonponperry also was presented to the 
Sultan—the second lady that has had an interview with the Grand 
Signior. The following is part of her account, interlarded with 
scraps of unnecessary French. 

“I was desired to find myself at the Ischeragan Palace, for my audience of 
the Sultan. Some difficulty arose as to who I should select to accompany me. 
Madame Francini was objected to by my Austrian friends, as too great a proof 
of the Court arrangements being under Russian influence. Reschid Pasha un- 
dertook to interpret, and it was suggested that I might go alone. This, how- 
ever, seemed inconvenient: I therefore proposed to Mrs. Walker, the wife of 
Captain Walker, the Turkish Admiral, to go with me: she gladly accepted ; 
and at eleven o’clock on a cold snowy morning, we packed ourselves into a 
small close carriage (the first covered one I had seen in Turkey) which Res- 
chid Pasha kindly sent; and we set out. - - - 

“ We entered a small waiting-room, where we found some Austrian officers 
also expecting their audience. ‘They informed me of what I had not discovered, 
that for some reason the place named had been changed ; and that I was not, 
as { imagined, in the Ischeragan Palace, but in the Beschititasche; that they 
had already gone to the former and found no one there, and that there appeared 
to be a singular confusion in all the arrangements. Coffee was then handed to 
us in tiny cups, not containing above a thimbleful, but placed in the most 
beautiful little jewelled stands or egg-cups, of pink enamel and diamonds. A 
large brasiero stood in the middle of the apartment, and a low embroidered 
divan ran round it. 

“ At length the Maréchal du Palais came in, and some attendants. Coffee 
was again served; and soon after Reschid Pasha appeared. He speaks French 
perfectly; and having been Ambassador in France and England, has become 
quite European. We waited some time; cotfee was once more brought; and 
much whispering, confusion, and embarrassment followed. At length they all 
went away, leaving us with the Austrian strangers, who were much amused at 
the sensation produced by the apparition of Frank women within these walls. 
The Turks occasionally lifted up the curtain over the entrance into the room, 
and peeped in to gaze at us. I was en grande tenue as to toilette; and this 
added to their astonishment. Madame W: , the only lady who was ever re- 
ceived before myself, had gone in a hat, and without her jewels, having unfor- 
tunately left them at Odessa: her audience, however, had been less en régle 
than mine, and had more the character of an accidental rencontre. A great 
step has been made, and probably this approach to civilization will continue to 
advance; and perhaps, in a few years ladies will be received at this court as 
they are at any other. 

“ At last Reschid Pasha, the Maréchal du Palais, &c. returned, having put 
on their diamond decorations; and after waiting again some time, for nothing 
in Turkey is ever done in a hurry, we were requested to follow them.” 

After being led about a variety of rooms and passages— 

“ Expecting every moment to enter the presence of the Sultan, and at 
length being shown into a small side ante-room, where I was the least prepared 
for the meeting, he walked quietly in and suddenly stood before us. 

“The usual fez was on his head; a large military cloak hung round him, 
clasped at the throat with a magnificent agraffe of enormous diamonds ; a large 
solitaire was on bis little finger. He is tall, pale, sallow, and slight, with fine 
eyes, a sweet smile, and amiable expression of countenance. He is only eigh- 
teen years of age. It is said he is learning French, and is much more aw fait 
de tout ce qui se passe than is generally imagined. The Prince de Joinville, 
when here, saw and conversed much with him; and lately a good deal has 
transpired as to his manner and ideas from a Russian painter who has just 
finished his picture, and with whom he had much conversation during his seve- 
ral sittings. 

“ He did not bow, but immediately began talking to Reschid Pasha; who, 
having paid his homage, which is done by gracefully faisant semblant to pick 
up the dust from the feet, according to the expression ‘Je baise la poussiére,’ 
interpreted to me the Sultan’s words. He expressed his pleasure and satisfac- 
tion at seeing me, and his hope that I had recovered from the fatigue of my 
journey. To this I replied. He then inquired if I had been at all rewarded for 
what I had suffered, and for the deprivation of the comforts and luxuries of 
England. I then requested Reschid Pasha to express my admiration of Con- 
stantinople, my gratification at my visit and reception, and my gratitude at 
having heen allowed to see every thing that was curious and interesting. 

“ Tbe Sultan inquired if I had visited the T'sche ragan Palace ; and on my 
answering in the negative, he desired orders might be given for it to be shown 
to me. He then inquired who the lady was who accompanied me; and on being 
told her name, be desired Reschid Pasha to express the pleasure he felt at 
having an opportunity of telling her how highly he valued her husband’s ser- 
vices. After a happily-worded reply from her, to the effect that she had equal 
delight in being able to assure his Majesty that he had not now a more faithful 
servant than Admiral Walker, the Sultan expressed his regret at my intention 
of leaving Constantinople so soon, and then suddenly vanished. 

“ | was reconducted to the door of the Palace by Reschid Pasha and the 
Maréchal; who eagerly inquired what I thought of their Imperial master. They 
seemed pleased with the praise and approbation I bestowed ; and Reschid Pasha 
interpreted to the other all I said; and told him also of my having twice seen 
the Sultan dismount from his horse on the Constantinople quay, and enter his 
beautiful caique, and return to his palace on the Pera side. 1 then took leave 
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of Reschid Pasha, endeavouring to express my gratitude for all his kindness 
and attention.” 

There are many curious traits of Turks and Turkish manners ; 
but we will leave Constantinople for Vienna, and take a glimpse of 
METTERNICH IN 1840, 

Some account of the Prince’s present appearance and health, the more strik- 
ing as I had not seen him since the Congress of Verona in 1823, may be gene- 
rally interesting. His reception of me was kind and very courteous, though 
perhaps less warm than formerly, or than I expected to receive ; but age blunts 
the effervescence of early sentiments. The formal embrace on both cheeks 
was given in amore stately manner, the smile was more languid, and the eye 
less illumined. His person is more slight than formerly, his hair is of a more 
silvery hue, the features of his expressive face are more marked ; the erect pos- 
ture was still maintained, but the gait had become more solemn; and when he 
rose from his chair, he had no longer his wonted elasticity. 

Such are the ravages of time on the frame in twenty years. But in the 
Prince’s conversation I found the same talent; the unrivalled esprit, the 
fluency and elocution, so entirely his own, were as graceful and the memory as 
perfect as at any former period. “5 . 2 

On this day I called on Prince Metternich, and had a most interesting con- 
versation with him. He showed me around his official residence in Vienna, 
newly painted and done up with that purity of taste which characterizes the 
mind that directed the labour. ‘The old apartments, which I so well remem- 
bered, having so often and so patiently danced attendance in them, were 
changed, and were now handsomely decorated. It is a strange point in the 
character of this celebrated statesman, how eagerly and minutely he interests 
himself in mere trifles, or rather the smallest minutiz where art and mechanism 
is combined. I saw him one evening remain half an hour examining the in- 
terior of a small clock playing different airs. 

When we had visited all the rooms, the Prince turned to his cabinet du tra- 
vail, and said, “* He bien, mon cher! voila une partie, qui reste absolument la 
méme comme le jour que vous !’aviez quitt¢é.” And actually, to the very place 
of the paper and despatches, sealing-wax and pencils, as laid on his writing- 
table twenty years ago, and every surrounding article in the apartment, there 
appeared not the slightest change. 

“NO FOOL LIKE AN OLD FOOL.” 

To return to less important matters. The Princess Metternich gave a soirée, 
for the purpose of enabling us to hear Thalberg, the famous pianiste. 

Nothing can surpass his execution and peculiar brilliancy of expression upon 
his instrument. He and Listz, another é/éve of Metternich’s, are the great 
rival players, and share the enthusiasm of the German musical world. Thal- 
berg is generally preferred. 

At this party 1 enjoyed another long conversation with Metternich, relative 
to an old and common friend of ours; alas, for his country and the world, now 
no more! I mean the celebrated Chevalier Von Genz. No one who has 
turned his attention to the political state of Europe for the last twenty years, 
can be ignorant of the great card this famous compiler and writer has played in 
the Allied Congresses and in the councils of all the Cabinets. 

Eleven years Ambassador at Vienna had made me intimately acquainted 
with his singular abilities; and Metternich repeated to me once again, what I 


had often heard him say before, that he never knew a man, and believed none 
4 
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A Plain and Direct Translation of the Inferno of Dante; intended to 
render the design, character, and incidents of the Divina Commedia 
familiar to English readers, with Explanatory Notes. By Cuarues 
Hinpcey, of Hindley. Part I.; Cantos 1, 2, 3, 4. 

[ This is one of the many guides to a most difficult writer; one of the least 
pretending, and one of the best. So far as we have read, it consists of a close 
prose translation, split into paragraphs to correspond with the éerza rima of 
the original, so as to be of easy reference; and it is illustrated by short notes, 
explaining the allegory. Besides the antiquated style of his age, and the Flo- 
rentine words used by the poet, in cultivating a compression and directness of 
style which imparted greater force to his language than that of any other Ita- 
lian writer, Dane necessarily increased at times the obscurity inseparable 
from his half- metaphysical half-political satirical dream. The chief faults of 
the work appear to be two, of an opposite kind—not a sufficiently literal ad- 
herence to the text; and too literal an interpretation of metaphorical passages. 
Dante plunges at once into the strange and powerful middle region between 
physical and metaphysical, in the first lines of his poem— 
«* Nel mezzo del cammiu di nostra vita, 
Mi ritrovai per una selva oscura, 
Che Ja diritta via era smarrita.”’ 

Which being closely translated, is— 

«« Inthe middle of the way of our life, I found myself iu a dark wood, where the 
straight path was bewildered.” 
Mr. Hrnpuey, uncompelled by any metre or rhyme, renders the passage thus— 

«In the midway of this our mortal life, 1 found myself in a dark and gloomy forest, 
that frum the direct path was turned aside.” 

In the next triad, he translates the “ selva selvaggia” of DANTE into the 
“ savage wildness” of the wood; though the phrase “ wild wilderness” 
courted his use, and would better have paraphrased DanTe’s manner. He jus 
tifies these departures from the text on the score of expression or euphony ; 
but no amplification can increase the effect of Danre’s stern simplicity, which 
partakes of the same solemn and primeval grandeur that dignifies the great 
works of early inspiration, divine or secular—as the Bible, the most ancient 
sculptures, the works of the first great painters in Italy herself, DanTE’s con- 
temporaries. ‘The explanation of the selva selvaggia, in the notes, is not the 
strongest exemplification of the attempt at too literal explanation. It is said 
to typify a “ life of ignorance, error, and ill-regulated passions ” ; but that 
“the true intent was to depicture the disordered state of Italy.” The state of 
matters around him may have been Danve’s “ wild wilderness ”; but it is im- 
possible not to suppose that it also represented that state of scepticism or du- 
biety through which most thinkers have to pass, and which to the sombre and 
passionate Danre must have been truly dark and bewildering. But probably 


| the poet meant to leave the phrase obscure, like the thing. 


ever existed, who possessed such intellectual powers and such facility and feli- | 


city in giving expression to them. 

_ Is it not, then, passing strange that this profound genius, this subtle poli- 
tician, this phenix of literature and composition, should have died actually 
from an overwhelming excess of the passion of love? and this too at an age 
when nature cools down the passions and bids them subside? for he was near 
fourscore : yet so the case stands. 
Fanny Ellsler, the Vienna danscuse, then more partially known, but of late 
conspicuous both in England and America. Her early charms and fascinations 
turned the philosopher's brain. His habits of business wholly ceased ; and on 


He imbibed a maddening attachment for | 


Prince Metternich’s observing and reasoning with him upon this change, Genz | 


assigned, as his formal excuse, “that he had been so thunderstruck with the 
result of the days of July, that from that moment he had given up Europe for 
lost, and was convinced that no effort could save the world from anarchy and 
confusion; and therefore he ceased to occupy himself with state affairs.” “Met- 
ternich argued with him, “ that in proportion as greater dangers arose, so 
ought men of capacity to rise more energetically to the combat.” But Genz 
then more candidly avowed, “ that he had abandoned himself entirely to one 
engrossing feeling: he proclaimed it—he gloried in it ; he was fondly, passion- 
eet Renperetely, eternally in love; and had only that existence and that 
eity. 

On this opera-girl poor Genz lavished large sums of money; and whilst ex- 
hibiting his partiality, contracted debts, and ultimately died in penury and 
wretchedness. It is due, however, to this enchanting creature Fanny Ellsler, 
to say that she behaved very kindly to him, and seemed vain at having subdued 
and attached a person of such high and undoubted genius. Prince Metternich 
related also that he was with his friend a few hours before he breathed his last, 
and that this individual, who was proverbially known to be so timerous that he 
dreaded his own shadow, nevertheless, by the force of the one predominant feel- 
ing, died with the greatest calmness and courage, declaring he embraced death 
as a relief from the devouring passion that consumed him. He thus departed, 
at the ripe age of fourscore, a victim to the affections! 

Genz left behind him some beautiful sentimental letters in manuscript, ad- 
dressed to his fair Dulcinea, breathing feelings stronger, perhaps, than ever 
were penned before. I could not obtain copies. 

The Spanish and Portuguese tour has been published because a 
variety of manuscript copies had got abroad, and some of it printed 
in magazines in an incorrect and premature shape. It appears 


With a caveat against the full adoption of all Mr. Hrxpiery’s interpreta- 
tions, where doubt abounds, we take his translation to be a useful clue toa 
study which without some clue were hopeless to the beginner; and the prac- 
tised scholar of the language may be glad of a frequent jog to the memory for 
political allusions, or a ready hint for the meaning of a metaphor, though he 
should desire to puzzle out the true meaning for himself. ] 

New Zealand, its Advantages and Prospects as a British Colony; with a 

full account of the Land-claims, Sales of Crown Lands, Aborigines, 

&e. &. By Cuances Terry, F.R.S., F.S.A. 
[ Mr. Terry’s account of New Zealand, so far as the descriptive part goes, re= 
lates almost entirely to the Northern part of the North Island; where the 
casual emigrants from New South Wales and Governor Hosson’s immediate 
followers are settled; the colonies from Europe having settled on the borders of 
Cook’s Strait. The volume, however, contains a great deal of valuable information 
on extravagant claims to land preferred by the Sydney land-sharks and others, 
and the complication of their titles, partially recognized, with native rights, also 
distinctly recognized by the British Government. From his representation it 
would seem that Governor Hopson’s recognition of the native proprietary 
right in the soil, at the time that he negotiated for the cession of the sovereign 
right to the British Crown, awaits some troublesome eclaircissement; and the 
whole complication of the matter opposes considerable difficulty to the aliena- 
tion of land. Perhaps he overrates the practical difficulty. Land-jobbing at 
Auckland furnishes another fertile theme. The necessity for disposing of these 
questions before the colony shall have been extensively settled is pressing; and 
considerable mischief accrues from the mere delay: the land, for instance, is 
despoiled of its most valuable timber while the property in it is disputed. 
Without adopting the writer’s special views, we may say that the volume is 
well worth the perusal of all who desire information on the sulject of the 
newest and one of the finest of our Colonial dependencies. } 

The Art of Conversation; with Remarks on Fashion and Address. By 

Captain ORLANDO SABERTASH. 
[ A series of essays, or rather of articles, on the subject of conversation; in 
which a good many commonplaces are mixed up with some shrewd and useful 
observations by a man of the world. The book, however, smacks strongly of 
magazine-mongery, and is often vague, and often tainted with a “ Noctes 
Ambrosiane ” tone, which is not exactly the style for a didactic work. The 
author says that we have not “a single good book on conversation,”—meaning 





| that “none of the works written on the subject seem to have exercised any 


revised in these volumes; partly on this account; partly because | 


the Marquis, on insufficient information, had been Jed to make re- 


marks upon the manager of the Duke of Wrxiincron’s Spanish | 


estate, which he has now discovered, from “ the highest and best 
authority,” to be incorrect; and to the Marquis “ nothing would 
be more painful:than to write observations that could possibly be 
interpreted otherwise than as the true record of an impartial tra- 
veller on the spot from whence he wrote.” 
PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED, 
From July 7th to July 21st. 
Books. 
Tales of the Braganza; with Scenes and Shetches. By T. H. Usporne, 
Esq., Author of a New Guide to the Levant, Egypt, Syria, Greece, &c. 
A Steam Voyage to Constantinople, by the Rhine and the Danube, in 
184U-41, and to Portugal, Spain, &c., in 1839. By C. W. Vane, 
Marquis of Lonponperry, G.C.B., &c. To which is prefixed, the 
Author’s Correspondence with Prince Metternich, Lords Ponsonby, 
Palmerston, &c. In two volumes. 
Solution du Probléme de la Population et de la Subsistance, soumise a un 
Médecin, dans une série de Lettres. Par Coartes Loupon, Docteur 


influence on the art they profess to teach.” Did it never strike him that con- 
versation cannot be taught by precept, beyond a few simple rules which do little 
more than enable the tyro to avoid giving offence? Reading, and still more 
observation, must supply matter—experience and tact, manner—for conversa- 
tion. Nothing is more ludicrous than to hear a young gentleman trying to 
talk out of book, and touching upon a succession of topics selon les regles, every 
oue of which only serves to exhibit his incapacity. ] 
The Shooter’s Hand- Book; being the Treatise on Shooting from “ The 
Rod and the Gun,” by the Author of “ The Oakleigh Shooting Code.” 
[ This volume—whose appearance indicates the advance of summer, and speaks 
to the sportsman of approaching delight—is the cream or quintessence as it were 
of several publications, of which the author is his own compiler. After the ar- 
ticle “ Shooting” was written for the Hncyclopedia Britannica, the Oakley 
Shooting- Code was withdrawn from publication ; so much of it as was deemed 
worth preserving being embodied in the encyclopedic treatise, which was sepa- 
rately republished under the title of The Rod and the Gun. ‘The shooting pore... 
tion of that publication now appears in the volume before us: it contains a de- 
scriptive account of all the ditferent modes of shooting, from deer-stalking to 
partridge-shooting and even rabbit-shooting ; much practical advice upon the 
subjects of conducting yourself in the field; choosing, charging, and handling 
your gun; training and managing your dogs, &c. The whole forms a com- 
pendium of the didactics of shooting, all the more readable from not being 
conveyed in a formal didactic shape. 
Consecrated Thoughts; or a few Notes from a Christian Harp. By 
Wicuram Harnuison, A.M., Author of “The Tongue of Time,” &c. 
{ This little volume consists of poems of which a text of Scripture furnishes the 
theme. They are animated by a devout feeling, and the verse is sufficiently 
harmonious; but they lack poetical spirit. ] 
Practical Introduction to the Study of the German Language, accordin 
to the views of Dr. Becker, the discoverer of the Natural System o' 
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Language, and founder of an Improved Method of Instruction. By 
Hernricu APret, late Assistant Master in King’s College, London. 
[ The object of the compiler of this introduction seems to have been to furnish 
schools and young persons with an abridgment of Dr. BecKEr’s Grammar. 
Such an abridgment, well executed, would have been an acquisition, both on 
the score of utility and economy. But Mr. Arex does not, judging from his 
work, appear to possess the precision of thought and neatness of execution ne- 
cessary for such a task. He has, apparently, mastered Dr. BECKER’s system 
sufficiently to be able to teach in accordance with it; but his book will hardly 
enable any other person to do so. } 
The Classified Spelling- Book ; with Definitions and Explanations. 
[In this elementary word-book—a great improvement on the old spelling- 
book—the words, instead of being marshalled in alphabetical order and accord- 
ing to the number of syllables, are classed according to the ideas associated 
with them, the better to engage the learner’s attention and impress their 
meaning as well as spelling on the memory. Thus, a boy’s play-things, or 
the parts of a knife, form groups of substantive nouns; and the qualities of 
paper, ink, a top, or a slate, groups of adjectives, Beginning with common 
things and simple words, the lessons proceed to terms of more complex mean- 
ing, illustrated with cuts, affording a great deal of useful information beyond 
what common dictionaries furnish. } 
The Book of One Syllable. Wlustrated with six engravings. 
[A child's first reading-book ; containing little stories of real boys and girls, 
each inculeating some useful lesson; and accounts of the sun and moon, the 
earth and air. Not only are the words of one syllable, but, for the most part, 
the ideas are simple, and suited to the comprehension of the infant mind. ‘The 
moral tone is pure also; and the punishments held out as warnings are those 
that inflict mental not bodily pain. Four of the tales are said to be juvenile 
productions; but it is not easy to distinguish them. } 
The Cottage on the Common, and the Little Gleaners. 
of “ The Child and the Hermit.” 
{Explanatory comments on passages of Scripture, introduced by description 
and incident to lure the attention of young readers: but the style is not always 
plain enough. ] 
England under the Popish Yoke, from a.p. 600 to a.p. 1534. By the 
Reverend C. E. Armstronc, M.A., of Worcester College, Oxford. 
[A concise and animated sketch of the history of England in so far as it is 
connected with the tyranny and exactions of Popedom, and the profligacy, hy- 
ocrisy, and cruelty of the Romish priesthood ; terminating with the suppres- 
sion of the Monasteries by Henry the Eighth, and including a eulogy of Jus- 
tices of the Peace. This unpretending little volume shows considerable research, 
and gives some information that may be new to general readers of English his- 
tory: it is a stone flung by a vigorous arm, with a well-directed aim, at the 
corruptions of Popery. ] 
Transactions of the Royal Institute of British Architects of London. 
Volume I. Part IL 
[The papers in this Part are mostly valuable and original, but too technical for 
any but the student: those of Professor Wiiwis on Gothic Vaultings, of Herr 
HALuMAnn on Greco-Russian Ecclesiastical Architecture, of Herr Beuru on 
the Cost of Buildings in Germany, and of Mr. C. H. Smrri on Stone for Build- 
ing, contain much useful information. ‘The volume is illustrated by numerous 
well-executed engravings on wood, stone, and copper. ] 
SERIALS. 
A Dictionary, Geographical, Statistical, and Historical, of the various 
Countries, Places, and principal Natural Objects in the World. With 
Maps. By J. R. M‘Cuttocn, Esq. Part XV. 
[ This Part—the last but one of a very valuable work—is rich in information 
on various large and interesting subjects; Tunis, Tripoli, Turkey, and the 
United States. The view of the Slave question and Slavery, in the last-named 
paper, is full and fair; there is a useful reprint at length of the Constitution 
of the United States; and the statistics are very ample. Considering, however, 
the assertions just now made about the vast quantities of corn America is 
capable of supplying us with at next to nothing, it would have been well to 
have given full statements of the prices at the great cities on the Atlantic 
seabord, instead of pitching upon Philadelphia ; for it is obvious that American 
wheat cannot be sold cheaper in England than in New York, &c. It might 
have been better, tov, to have given the price of wheat per bushel or quarter 
at Philadelphia, which all English readers can use for purposes of comparison, 
instead of * flour per barrel,” which many cannot bo 
ry a the Unpublished Memoirs of Mr. Roger M‘Cormick, Parts 
V. and VL 


By C. M., Author 


PERIODICALS. 

Asiutic Journal for July. 

PictorraL Intustrations anp Prints. 

The Seasons. By James Tuomson. With engraved Illustrations from 
Designs drawn on wood by Joun Bett, Sculptor, C. W. Core, 
Tuomas Creswick, J.C. Horsvey, J. P. Kyicut, A.R.A., R. Rep- 
crave, A.R.A., Frank Srone, C. Sronnouse, Frevertck Tay- 
Ler, H. J. Townsenp, and Tuomas Wersrer, A.R.A. And with 
the Life of the Author by Parrick Muxpocn, D.D., F.R.S. Edited 
by Bov'ron Corney, Esq. 

[This beautiful volume, in its dazzling cover of cerulean blue, regarded as a 
specimen of typography alone, would challenge admiration, even in these days 
of fine printing; but it has also the merit of being the best-edited and best- 
illustrated edition of ‘'momson’s Seasons that we know of. The editor, Mr. 
Botton Corney, the severe critic of Te Curiosities of Literature, has per- 
formed his task literally as a labour of love, if we rightly understand his mean- 
ing when he says that he has “acted on this occasion as an amateur” ; and 
both by his taste and accuracy is well qualified for the duty. ‘The edition 
chosen for the text is that of 1746, the last revised by the poet, who died in 
1748; and the Memoir of Tuomson prefixed is that of his friend Dr. Parrick 
Murpvocn; the additional information furnished by other biographers being 
given in the notes. 

The illustrations, seventy-seven in number, consist of head and tail picces 
and vignettes, very many of them embracing two-thirds of the page, and all 
distinguished by genuine English rustic character and a kindred poetic feeling. 
This will not be doubted by those who have seen the illustrations of the De- 
serted Village by the Etching Club, to which the designers of the cuts to 
Tuomson’s Seasons belong; excepting, we believe, C. Raucn, a German 
artist, who has designed emblematical arabesques, delicate in fancy and elegant 
in style, introductory to each Season. The designs are various both in subject 
and in style; but scenes of homely and rural character predominate ; which, 
strange as it may seem, has not always been the case with the embellishments 
of Tuomson’s Seasons. The rustic groups of Messrs. REDGRAVE, WEB- 
STER, Corr, and Horsey, are conce.ved in the spirit of the poet’s descrip- 
tions; the truth of reality being elevated by an infusion of congenial fancy. 
CrESWICK’s landscapes breathe the repose and simplicity of village-life ; 
TowNsENv's romantic scenes and Beww’s sculpturesque figures varying the 
eerics. The most strikingly picturesque are the rural sports and occupations 
depicted by F. TayLeR; whose representations of hunting, fly-fishing, &c. 
have all the freshness and animation of out-door pursuits: his effects ot light 
are luminous indeed; the sunbeams streaming across the waterfal!, the blaze 





of sunrise, the flame of the wildfire, and the dazzling whiteness of snow, are 
imitated on the wood with the vividness of colour. In these rich aud brilliant 
effects, too, the work of the engraver, skilful throughout, is seen to great ad- 
vantage. | 

Views of Haddon Hall. By Dovuctas Morison. 

( This is the work noticed at some length last week, under the head of Fine 
Arts. } 

Roberts's Sketches in the Holy Land, Syria, Idumea, Arabia, Egypt, and 
Nubia, Part LV. 

{ A distant view of Jerusalem, under a sober effect of morning twilight—the 
Citadel with a group of ‘Furks—and an interior of the chapel of Mount Cal- 
vary, with its ever-burning lamps and candles (a scene for the Diorama)—are 
the subjects of the large plates: the Fountain of Job, the Pillar of Absa- 
lom, and Pool of Siloam, are the subjects of the vignettes. The drawings, by 
Locis Hacue, are the perfection of tinted lithography. The letterpress of 
this Part concludes Dr. Croty’s eloquent introductory sketch of the history 
of the Jews up to the birth of Christ. ] 

Brockedon's Italy, Part VII. 

Beattie’s Castles and Abbeys of England, Part VI. 

Abbetsford Edition of the Waverley Novels, Part VII. 

PAMPHLETS. 

The Expediency of a National Bank; with Suggestions for the Reform 
ef our Monetary System. By Tuomas Daty, Esq. 

Colonial Agency. Addressed to Colonial Landholders residing in Great 
Britain. 

Statistical Illustrations of the Past and Present State of Lancashire, more 
particularly relating to the Hundred of Salford. Read before the Sta- 
tistical Section of the British Association, held at Manchester on the 
27th June 1842. By Henry Asuworru, of Turton, near Bolton. 

A Sermon in Aid of the General National Subscription for the Distressed 
Manufacturers of England and Scotland; preached in the Village 
Church of Chelwood, Somerset, on Sunday the 26th June 1842. By 
the Reverend Ricuarp WARNER, Rector of that Parish. 

The Coal-Trade, No. 1. Exposure of the Unprincipled Conduct of the 
Newcastle Coal and Quayside Trade, and their Impositions on the 
British and Foreign Shipowner. By a Shipowner. Second edition. 

Gas Meters: their unfairness demonstrated, and the loss arising to the 
consumers of gas by their use pointed out. With instructions for prov- 
ing their deficiency of measure, and directions for keeping a meter in 
order. By Henry FLower. 

Indecency Assailed, in a Letter to the Right Honourable Lord John Rus- 
_ By Joun Dixon, Vice-President of the African Institution of 

aris. 

The Affghan War. Substance of the Speech of the Right Honourable 
Sir Joun Hosuouse, Bart., in the House of Commons, on the 23d 
June 1842, 

The Sixth Report of the New British and Foreign Temperance Society. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

On the 9th July, in Somerset Street, Portman Square, the Lady of the Hou. Avoustvs 
Moreton Macponarp, of a daughter. 

On the 12th, in Baker Street, the Lady of the Rev. T. D. Barnarp, Vicar of Great 
Baddow, Essex, of a son. 

On the 13th, at the Vicarage, Littlebury, Essex, Mrs. Josrpa Wrx, of a sou. 

On the I4th, at Sevenoaks, the Lady of the Rev. H. Teusa Hecker, of a daughter. 

Ou the 15th, at the Slad Parsonage, near Stroud, the Wife of the Rev. W. Putten, of 
a son, who died on the same day, : 

On the 15th, at Chesham Place, Belgrave Square, the Wife of E.S. Barn, Esq., Bar- 
rister-at-Law, of a still-born girl. 

On the 15th, at Castle Park, Lancaster, the; Lady of E. G. Hornsy, Esq., of a 
daughter. 

Ou the 16th, the Lady of T. D. Actanp, Esq., M.P., of a son. 

On the 16th, at Kensington, the Lady of Baratnaron Tristram, Esq., of a daughter, 

On the 18th, at the Palice, Ripon, the Hon. Mrs, Lonarey, of a daughter. 

Ou the 20th, in Piceadilly, the Baroness Lionei pe RoruscHttn, of a eon. 

On the 20th, in Park Street, the Hon, Mrs. Gage, of a daughter. 

On the 22d, in Cavendish Square, the Maxchioness of Hastings, of a son, 

Iu Dublin, Lady Fanny Cone, of a daughter. 

At Killinchy, lretand, the Hon. Mrs. [ienry Warp, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 28th June. at St. Saviour’s Church, Bath, Wexry Caampers Murray Cor, 
Esq... Major inthe Fifty eighth Regiment Beugal Native Infantry, to CarHarine, third 
daughter of the late Rev. T. E. Partridge, of Hillsley, Gloucestershire, and Rector of 
Uley, in the same county. 

Ou the 30th, at the parish-churech of Ashton-upou-Mersey, Cheshire, Enwarp Warp 
D cxson, Esq., ouly son of the Vicar of Dangarvon, and grandson of the late Bishop of 
Down, to PeneLope Enza, and the Rev. Epvwunp Lane, of Gloucester, to FLora ALicia, 
the third and fifth daugh‘ers of David Scott, Esq., of Cross Street, Ashton-up om Mersey. 

On the 4th July, at St. Nicholas, Worcester, George Reproap, Esq.. of Golden 
Square, St. ‘ames s, London, eldest son of the Rev. George Redford. D.D., LL.D., of 
this city. to Enizanera Emma, eldest daughter of George Bentley, Esq., of Sansome 
Lodge, Worcester. 

Oa the L6th, at Hertingfordbuary, Joun Ernie Money, Esq., Captain iu her Majesty's 
Thirty-second Regiment, to Haxriter Lovrsa, eldest daughter of W. HW, Sutton, Esq., of 
Hertiugtordbury, Herts. 

Oa the (8th, at St. Mary's Church, and subsequently according to the rites of the 
Roman Catholic Charch at Moortields, Cuartes Frrzgeraty Hi@arns, Esq.. of Tra- 
falgar Park, Moyo, Ireland, to Ameria Vertue, only daughter of Sir Richard Paul 
Jodrell, Bart., of Portland Place, Loudon, Sau! Park, Norfolk, aud Nethercote Hall, 
Oxtordshire. 

Ou the 19th, at Hertford, the Rev. Isaac Wirntam Nora, of the Scilly Isles, to 
Enizanern Jenner, third daughter of the late Rev. Edward [souchier, Kector of 
Bramtield. 

Ou the 20th. at St. James's Church, the Earl of Bective, eldest son of the Marquis 
Headfort, to AMe.ta, the only child of William Thompson, Esq., M.P. for the county 
of Westmoreland. 

Oa the 2ist, the Rev.’G. Martin, Canon Residentiary aud Chancellor of the diocese of 
Exeter, to Renira, only daughter of the late Vice-Admiral Beutinck, 

Ou the 21st, at All Souls’, Langham Place, Eowarn Mayne, Esq., grandson of the 
late Judge Mayne, to Jane, daughter of the late Rev. William Woodall, Rector of Bran- 
ston aud Waltham, Lancaster. 

At Dublin, James H. Monanan, Esq., to Caartorre, daughter of the late Hon. 
Richard St. Leger, of Killea, Waterford, 

DEATHS 

On the Ist July, at Netherton Parsonage, Carnertne Enizapetu, the Wife of the 
Rev. William Laace, Rector of Faccombe-cum-Tangley, Hants ; in her 83d year. 

Ou the 13th, at Peuzance, Ricuary Porrer, Esq., late M.P. for Wigan; in his 66th 

year. 
’ Ou the losh. at Staunton Park, Hereford, the Rev. James Kino, M.A., fifty years Rector 
of St. Peter .°-Poer, Old Broad Street; in his 76th year. 

On the 17th, at the College, Warwick, the Rev, George Innes, M.A., fifty years Master 
of the King’s School, and Rector of Hilperton, Wilts; iu his 82d year. : 

On the i7ih at his residence, Nascot Hous+, near Watford, G. W. Ricketts, Esq., 
late Receiver Geueral for Hampshire; in his 82d year. 

On the 18th, at Woodend, the residence of her son, Sir Samuel Crompton, Bart., 
Mrs. Cromrton, Relict of the late Samuei Crompton, Esq., of Wood-end, Yorkshire ; in 
her 8ist year. 

Ou the 19th, at his house, Maize Hill, Greenwich, Wrurtam Tayror, Esq., Admiral 
of the Red, the on!y surviving officer who accompanied Captain Cook in his third yoy- 
age round the world, and was present at his death; iu his 82d year. 
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On the 20th, at Norwich, the Rev. Hexey Trrumer, A.M., formerly of Exeter 
College. Oxford, third son of the late Joshua Kirby Trimmer, Esq,, of Strand-on-the- 
Green, Middlesex, and grandson of Mrs. Trimmer the Authoress; in his 48th year. 

On the 22d, in Norfolk Street, Park Lane, Marcaret, Wife of General Sir Gordon 
Drummond. 

At Kilclean, Castlederg, County Tyrone, Mr. Joun M‘Fariane; in his 106th year. 


MILITARY GAZETTE. 

Wan-orrice. July 19.—79th Regt. of Foot—Lieut.-Gen. Sir J. Macdonell, K.C.B. to 
be Col. vice Lieut.-Gen, the Hon. J. Ramsay, dec. 

War-orrice, July 22.—Royal Regt. of Horse Guards—Cornet A. B. P. Hood to be 
Lieut. by purchase, vice Anson, who retires; R. Sheffield, Gent. to be Coruet by pur- 
chase, vice Hood. 7th Drag. Guards—Cornet R. W. Arkwright to be Lieut. by pur- 
chase, vice Greene, who retires; the Hon. C. Petre to be Cornet, by purchase, vice 
Arkwright. 2d Drags.—Lieut. J. Campbell to be Capt. by purchase, vice De Trafford, 
who retires; Coruet and Adjt. G. Reid to have the rank of Lieut.; Cornet H. M. Camp- 
bell to be Lieut. by purchase, vice J. Campbell; W. F. Carruthers, Gent. to be Cur- 
net, by purchase, vice Campbell. 4th Light Drags.—Cayt. H. Fane, from half pay 
unattached. to be Capt. vice sir K. A. Jackson, Bart. who exchanges, 10th Light 
Drags.— Brevet Majer the Hon. C. C. Vivian, from half-pay unattached, to be Capt. 
vice E* D. C. Hilliard, who exchanges; Lieut. A, W. Williams to be Capt. by pur- 
chase, vice Vivian, who retires; Cornet Kk. Pate to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Wil- 
liams; F. Leigh, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Pate. 17th Light Drays.— 
Lieut. the Hon. H. 8, Blackwood to be Capt. by purchase, vice Williams, who retires ; 
Cornet W. Lord Inverury to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Blackwood ; N. M. Innes, Gent. 
to be Cornet,,by purchase, vice Lord Inverury Ist Foot—F. Waddilove, Geut. to be En- 
sign, by purchase, vice Hall, appointed tothe 73d Foot. 3d Foot—Capt. J. Muttlebury, 
from half-pay 57th Foot, to be Capt. vice Brevet Major B. H. Burchell, who exchanges ; 
Lieut. J. T. Airey to be Capt. by purchase, vice Muttlebury, who retires; Ensigu G. T. 
Downing to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Airey; J. Swetenham, Gent. to be Ensign, by 
purchace, vice Downing. 9th Foot~Ensigu W. G. Cassidy to be Lieut. without pur- 
chase, vice Cumming, killed in action; R. G. Camminug, Gent. to be Ensign, vice Cas- 
sidy. 10th Foot—Eusign H. R. Evans, from the 38th Foot, to be Lieut. without pur- 
chase, vice Penrose, deceased. » 














13th Foot—Brevet Lieut.-Col. E. J. Trouson to be 
Lieut.-Col. without purchase, vice Dennie, killed in action; Capt. R. Pattison to be 
Major. vice Tronsou; Lieut. P. R. Jennings, vice Kershaw, killed inaction; Lieut. A. 
E. F. Holcombe, vice Pattison, to be Capts. without purchase ; Ensign G. G. C. Sta- 
pylton, vice Hobhouse, killed in action; Ensign R. S. Parker, vice Jenvings; Ensign 
A. Oakes, vice Holeombe; Ensign G. Talbot, vice Stapylton, whose promotion ou the 
20th May 1842, has been cancelled, to be Lieuts. without purchase. C. C. Abbott, 
Gent. vice Parker; G. H. Tyler, Gent. vice Oakes; G. 8S. Pearson, Gent. vce Talbot, 
to be Ensigns, by purchase. “8th Foot~— Ensign and Adjt. D. M‘Greyor to have the 
rank of Lieut.; Ensign H. M. Owen to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Nicholetis, who re- 
tires; A. P. Graves, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Owen. 29th Foot —Capt. 
E. Boyd, from half-pay Royal Staff Corps, to be Capt. vice J. G. Weir, who exchanges; 
Ensign Johu Jocelyn Bourke to be Lientenant, by purchase, vice Stanhope, who 
retires; Charles Couche, Gentleman, to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Bourke. 
31st Foot—Ensign J. W. Freud, from the 76th Foot, to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Du 
Bourdieu, who retires. 32d Foot—Major F. Markham to be Lieut.-Col. by purchase, 
vice Wingtield, who retires; Capt. H. V. Brooke to Major, by purchase, vice Mark- 
ham; Lieut. J. E. Money to be Capt. by purchase, vice Brooke; Eusiga F. Yard, to 
be Lieut. by purchase, vice Money; J.L. Phillipps, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, 
vice Yard. 6th Foot—Lieut. W. Mauleverer to be Capt. by purchase, vice Hiern, 
who retires; Ensign H. W. Palmer to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Mauleverer; J. M. 
Pochin, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Palmer. 37th Foot—Lieut. W. G. M, 
Clibborn to be Paymaster, vice J. Half hide, who retires upon half-pay; Lieut. I. 
Phipps, from the 86th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Clibborn, appointed Paymaster. o8ih 
Foot— J, F, Hyde, Geut, to be Ensigu, without purchase, vice Evans, promoted in the 
10th Foot. 41st Foot— Lieut. R. Donal‘son to be Capt. without purchase, vice May, 
killed in action; Ensign W. W. Johnson to be Lieut. vice Donaidsou; Ensign J.C. 
Conolly, trom the 48th Foot, to be Lieut. by purchase, vice J. L. P. Moore, who retires; 
R. Young, Geut. to be Ensigu, without purchase, vice Johnson. 44th Fuot—R. D, 
Chapman, Gent. to be Ensign, withont purchase, vice Storey, dec, 45th Foot—Capt, 
A. Erskineto be Major, by purchase, vice Moutgomery, who retires; Lieut. C. Simeon 
to be Capt. by purchase, vice Erskine; Eusigu W. E. Bewes to be Lieut. by purchase, 
vice Simeon; H. Leach, Geut. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Pewes; L. T. Cave 
Geut, to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Deacon, appointed to the Gist Foot. 46th Foot 
—Licut. A. G. Vesey to be Capt. by purchase. vice Carrol, who retires; Ensign J.S. 
Seys to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Vesey; H. B. Jackson, Gent. to be Ensign, by 
purchase, vice Seys. 48:h Foot—J. Smithf Geut. to be Ensigu, by purchase, vice Co 
nolly, promoted in the 41st Foot. 59th Foot—Lieut. T. Peebles to be Adjt. vice A. J. 
L. Peebles, who resigns the Adjutaucy ouly. 61st Foot—Eusign G. C. Lees to be 
Lient, by purchase, vice Hoey, promoted in the St. Helena Regt.. Ensign W. Ee. D, 
Deacon, from the 45th Foot, tv be Eusign, vice Lees, promoted. 73d Foot--Lieut. W. 
L. Y. Baker to be Capt. by purchase, vice Cross, who retiies; Eusiga C, Littlehales to 
be Lieut. by purchase, vice Baker; Ensign S, W. Hall, from the Ist Foot. to be Ensign, 
vice Littlehales. 76th Foot—W. H. Forster, Gent. to be Ensi: by purchase, vice 
Frend, promoted to the dist Foot. 87th Foot—Regt.-Sergt.- Major A. RK. Robinson, 
from the dd Drag. Guards, to be Second Lieut. without purchase, vice Doris, promoted 
in the Ist West India Regt. 94th Foot—Lieut. E. H. M. Kelly to be Capt. without 
purchase, vice Bell, dec.; Ensign F. X. Gwynne to be Lieut. viee Kelly; Sergt. —— 
Yampbell, from the 71st Foot, to be Ensign, vice Gwynne. 96th Foot— Major C. B. 
Cumberland to be Lieat.-Col. by purchase, vice Caincross, who retires; Brevet-Major 
P. Cheape to be Major, by purchase, vice Cumberland; Lieut. W. A. Eyton to be 
Capt. by purchase. vice Cheape; Ensign J. N- Magill to be Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Eyton ; J. W. Lloyd, Geut. to be Eusign, by purchase, vice Magill. 

Ceylon Rifle Regiment—H. J. Bews, Gent. to be Second Lieut. without purchase, 
vice Davies, whose appointment has been cancelled. 

Ist West India Regt.—Ensign J. N. Peto to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Horsford, 
promoted in the 2d West Ludia Regt.; Second Lieut. R. Doris, from the 87th Foot, to 
be Lieut. without purchase, vice Jeffrey, appointed to the 3d West India Reyt.; E. L. 
Knight, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Peto; A. Croad, Gent, to be Ensign, 
without purchase; M. W. Murphy, Gent. to be Assist.-Surg. vice Borcherds, who re- 
sigus. 2d West India Regt.—J. P. Whelan, Gent. to be Eusign, without purchase ; 
B.W. A. Sleigh, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase. 3d West India Reyt.— Lieut. 
G. Jeffrey, from the Ist West India Regt. to be Lieut. without purchase; C. D. Addi- 
son, Gent.; H. J. Tench, Gent.; E. T. Fitzgerald, Gent.; F. A. Davidson, Gent.; to 
be Ensigus without purchase. 

St. Helena Regt.— Capt. H. Straith. from half-pay unattached, to be Capt. vice W. 
Carruthers, who exchanges; Lieut. W. F. Hoey, from the 61st Foot, to be Capt. by 
purchase, vice Straith, who retires. 

Brevet—Major-Gen. Sir W. M. Gomm, K.C.B. to have the local rank of Lieut.-Gen, 
inthe Mauritius; Capt. H. Siraith, of the St. Helena Regt.; Capt. E. Boyd, of the 
29th Foot; Capt. J. E. Muttlebary, of the 3d Foot, to be Majors in the Army. 

Memorandun—The vames aud designation of Lieut.-Col. Houyman, of the Ist Foot 
Guards, are Sir Ord Johu Honyman, bart. not Sir John Ord Honyman, Bart. as pre- 
viously stated. The Army rank of Surg. W. Lucas, of the 96th Foot, has beeu ante- 
dated to the 2d July 184i, but he is not to receive any back pay. 

Apmiratty, July 13.— Royal Mariues — First Lieut. RK. Wright (2d) to be Capt. vice 
Brevet-Maijor Giles Meech, dec.; Second Lieut. J. Huskissun to be First Lieut. vice 
Wright, promoted. 
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COMMERCIAL GAZETTE 

Tuesday, July 19. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

H.’andS, Horrocks, Radcliffe, Laveashire, dyers—Haines and Balchin, Godalming, 
surgeons—Colman and Cozens, Norwich, solicitors—Morgan and Parson, Fenchurch 
Street, ship-insurance brokers—H. J.and C. Tomlinson, Friday Street, warehousemen 
—Wolley and Wheeler, Leominster, schoolmistresses—Kennard aud Staite, Upper 
Thames Street, iron-merchants— Pedder and Sugden, Ryde, surgeons— Newcombe and 
Bedford, Swansea, theatrical-managers—Browu and Jacobs, Lymingtou, attornies— 
Cartwright and Jarratt, Louth, woollendrapers—Johusou and Horner, Leeds, flax- 
spiuners—Cvoper and Tall, Kiugston som ten. rag-merchauts—Williams and Bey- 
non. Birmingham, stampers—Marlow and Bell, Richmond, Surrey, tailors—E. S. and 
R. Philpots, Banbury, drapers—Arculus and Wilkes, Birmingham, coal-merchauts— 
Thewlis and Macaulay, Huddersfield, cotton-twisters—Garsine and Stringer, Stock- 
port, iron-founders—Howard and Co, Manchester, pateutee-venders; as far as regards 
Clark. 

INSOLVENT. 
Binovcey, Caarzes, Birmingham, coach-maker, July 16, 
BANKRUPTCIES ANNULLED, 
Dawson, Joun and Witi1aM, Tonbridye, builders. 
Jounsoy, Joun, Leeds, tow-spinuer. 











BANKRUPTS. 

Atxrns, James and James, Coulsdon, Surrey, lime-merchants, to surrender Aug. 5, 
30: solicitor, Mr. Smith, Bridge Street, Southwark; official assiguee, Mr. Edwards, 
Frederick’s Place, Old Jewry. 

Bossuaw, Josnua, Liverpool. sail-maker, Aug. 3, 30: solicitors, Messrs. Nortis and 
Co. Bartlett's Buildings; and Mr. Thompson, Liverpool. 

Brooxe, Josep and Co. Liversege, Yorkshire, btanket-mannfacturers, July 30, Aug. 
80: sollcitors, Messrs. Jaques and Co. Ely Place; and Mr. Watts, Dewsbury. 

Brown, SamveEn, Liverpool, millwright, July 28, Aug. 30: solicit. rs, Messrs. Vin- 
cent aud Sherwood, Tempie; and Messrs. Brabner and Atkinson, Liverpool. 

Daray, Cuaries Massey, Regent Street, Marylebove. printer, July 29. Aug. 3: so- 
licitors, Messrs. Wimburn aud Co. Chancery Lane; official assiguee, Mr. Whitmore, 
Basinghall Street. 

Low, Davip, Old Broad Street, merchant, July 26, Aug. 30: solicitors, Messrs. 
Druce and Sous, Billiter Square; official assignee, Mr. Pennell, Basiughall Street. 

Rare, Jonn. Bourn, feltmonger, July 28, Aug. 30; solicitors, Messrs. Alien and Co, 
Carlisle Street, Soho Square; aud Mr. Willders, Bourn. 

Sayts, Samvet Hatsrep, Cambridge, coach-maker, Ang. 1, 30: solicitors, Mr. 
Pike, Old Burlington Street; and Messrs. Twiss and Marshall, Cambridge, 

SparuaM, Joun, Troston, Suffolk, miller, Jaly 25, Aug. 30; solic.tors, Messrs. Chil- 
ton and Acland, Chancery Lane; and Mr. Wing, Bury St. Edmund's. 

Spivks, Jonaruan Smrra, and Motsoy, Joun, Liverpool, coa!-merchauts, Aug. 3, 
30; solicitors, Mr. Cornthwaite, Doctors’ Commons; aud Mr. Cornthwaite, Liverpool. 

Stuart, James, Liverpool, draper, Aug. 3, 30; solicitors, Mr. Oliver, Old Jewry; and 
Mr. Evans, Liverpool. 

Voces, Joun Winnram, Cloak Lane, bookseller, July 27, Aug. 20: solicitor, Mr. 
Moss. Cloak Lane; official assignee. Mr. Gibson, Basiughal] Street. 

Wisirams, Winniam, Goudhurst, Kent, wheelwright, Aug. 2. 30: solicitors, Messrs. 
Wilton and Blackman, Gray’s Inn; aud Mr. Miller, Goudhurst. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Aug. 11, Arnold and Woollett, Clement's Lane, ship-agents—Ang. 11, Staffell, 
Strood, druggist—Aug. 10, Lamont and Co. Skinuer Street, brewers—Aug. 12, Rose and 
Thompson, Monkwearmouth Shore. grocers—Aug. 15, Grimshaw, Raweliffe, Yorkshire, 
draper — Ang. 15, Webb, Forebridge, Staffordshire, corn-dealer— Aug. 29, Radford, 
Tiverton, upholsterer—Aug. 10, T. and R. Brown, Jarrow, Durham, canvas-mauutac- 
turers—Aug. 12, Daintry and Co. Manchester, bankers — Aug. 13, Turner and Ogden, 
Leeds, iron-founders—Aug. 11, Buckton, Darlington, grocer, 

CERTIFICATES 
Tohe granted, unless cause he shown te the contrary, on or hefore Avg. 9. 

Rogers, Dale Hill, Staff.rdshire, earthenware-manufacturer—Stausbury, Hackney 

Road, bookseller—Edisbury, Holywell, grocer—Stone, Gloucester, lineadraper. 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Huxrer, James, Edinburgh, silk-mercer, July 23, Aug. 17. 

Kiva, James, junior, Glasgow, writer, July 22, Aug. 26. 

Patiuirs, ANpREW and Witiiam, Aberdeen, upholsterers, July 25, Aug. 15 


Friday, July 22. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Holland and Beresford, Glossop, Derbyshire, cotton-spinr ers—Stocks and Jackson, 
Mauchester, bleachers-—Iingworth and Duncau, Pall Mall, wine-merchanuts—Robin- 
sou and Piaxton, Beverley, linendrapers—Shepherd aud States, Southampton, 
inukeepers—Pilling and Curry, Liverpool, commission-merchants—Stanton and Co. 
Fordington, Dorsetshire, wool-staplers; as far as regards H. Stanton—Greg aud Co. 
Lancaster, spi: ners—-Jones and Co. Liverpool, blockmakers — S$. auc W. Jones, 
Liverpool, boat-builders—R. and E. Bower, New Mills, Derbyshire, coal-dealers — 
W. aad H. Davis, Worcester, plumbers—Fyson and Hilton, Bedford, tobaceo manu- 
facturers—Hobson and Waiker, York, carriers— Denison and Co. Edou, Yorkshire, 
scribbling millers—Bowser and Peahey, Wandsworth Road. beer-sellers—T. and J. N. 
Sarsent, Nottingbam, coal di alers—M. and F. W. Pritchaid, Prees, S$] ropshire, drapers 
— Routledge and Turner, Couduu Street, milliners—Wear, and Robertsou,,bishop Wear- 
mouth, Darham, brewers —Geeenwood and Johnson, Halifax, Yorkshire. cotton- 
spinuers— Mayes and Pank Back Chnech Lane, St. George's East licensecs ictuallers 
—Williams and Goodison, Litthe Tower Street, coffee-brokers—J. and J. Canuon, 
Tewin Mill, Hertfordshire, millers—Morris and Wilson, Blackwall, carpenters— 
Fawcett and Co. Liverpool, irontounders ; as far as regards W. R. Prestou. 

INSOLVENTs. 
Kraut, Sreraen, West Hoathley, Sussex, catile-dealer, July 21. 
M‘Gaxey, Jonny, Liverpool, printer, July 21. 
BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED, 
Scare, Ricuarp Burerss, Halstead, Essex, farmer. 
BANKRUPTS. 

Fawcvs, Henry and Roser, Stocktoa-upou Tees, timber-merchants, to surrender 
Aug. 4, Sept. 2: solicitors, Mr. Scaife, Neweastle-upon-Tyne ; and Messrs. Swain and 
Co. Old Jewry, 

Mitis, Jony, London Wall, canal-carrier, Aug. 1, Sept. 2: solicitors, Mr. Wood, 
Woodbridge; and Messis. Waterman and Co. Essex Street, Strand; official assignee, 
Mr. Graham. Basinghall Street. 

Rusutron, Samven, Nottingham, ironmonger, July 29, Sept. 2: 
Parsons, Nottingham; and Mr. Yallop, Furnival’s lun. 

Seppox, Wiutam, and Joxpan, Francts, St. Helen’s. Lance: sire, millers, Aug. 3, 
Sept. 2: solicitors, Messrs. Crump aud Hassali, Liverpool; aud Messrs. Baitye and 
Co, Chancery Lane. 

Skipr, Grorce, Malvern Wells, cider merchant, Ang. 1, Sept. 2; soliciters, Mr. 
Reece, Ledbury; and Mr. Elgie, Worcester; aud Messrs. Clarke and Medealle, Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields. 

Tuas, Cuaries, Darlaston Green, Staffordshire, flint-grinder, Ang. 13, Sept. 2: 
solicitors, Mr. Harding, Burslem; and Mr. Smith, Southampton Buildings. 

Warsu, Joun, and Harrorp, Exvisau, Nottingham, tailors, Jaly 29, Sept. 2: 
tors, Mr. Lees, Nottingham: end Mr. Taylor. Featherstone Buildin: s. 

Yastoxsxy, Lawrence, Birmingham, jeweller, Aug. 1, Sept. 2: solicitors, Mr. 
Haiding, Bumingham; aud Mr. Stafford, Buckigham street, Suraud. 

DIVIDENDS 

Ang. 13, Crossfield, Whitechapel Road, serivener—Ang. 13, Palliser, Moorgate 
Street, saldler—Aug. 13, Smith. Lawrence Lane, wooileu-warehouseman—Auy. 15, 
Crock, George Yard, Long Acre, livery stable-kKeeper—Aug. 15, Batler, Leamington 
Priors, butecher—Ang. 12, J. and W. K. Robsou, Neweastie-upon-Tyne, grocers—Aug, 
L!, Green, Birmingham, glass-manufacturer— Aug. 15, Beal, Sandwich, hayman—Ang, 
13, Bird, Coventry, fringe manufucturer— Aug. 16, Harris. Faversham, grocer—Aug, 
18, Chadwick, Haywood, cottou-spiuner—Aug. 19, S., J., and J. Chadwick, Heywood, 
cotton-spinners—Anug. 12, Gardiner, Bristol, brewer—Nov. 25, Daniell, ‘Trelissick, cop- 
per-smelter—Sept. 1, Taylor, Brighton, bookseller. 

CERTIFICATES 
T» be granted, ualess cause be shown to the contrary, on or befure Ang. 12. 

Thompson, Wylam, Northumberland, iron-manufacturer—Robottom, Holborn Hill, 
tavern-keeper—Laycock, Colme, Lancashire, tallow chandler—Lamprel, Sherborne 
Laue, buiider—Piggott, Goldsmith street, City, carpet-warehouseman—Quaife and 
Co. Fulham, brewers. 






























soliciturs, Messrs. 
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SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
Cratere, ANDREW, Pettiesmuir, Dunfermline, shipowner, July 25, Aug. 15. 
Cuartes, Jomn junior, Giasgew, bookbinder, July 26, Aug. 16. 
Irons, Davin, Dundee, grocer, July 29, Aug. 19. 
Law-on, Winttam, Dundee. grocer, July 27, Aug. 24] 
Nicuot, WiuuitaM, and Taytor, Campsene Joun Tarr, Edinburgh, lithographers, July 
27, Aug. 17. 
Pararr, Tuomas, Cupar Fife, writer, July 30, Aug. 16. 
Scorr, James, Drumachurn, Gleushee, farmer, July 29, Aug. 19. 
Ssirx, Tuomas Peat, Blairgowrie, merchant, Aug. 1, 22. 


PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Saturday) Monday. | Tuesday.) Wednes.| Thurs. 





Friday. 





3 per Cent. Consols .......- I$ exd. 905 90% 903 90} 903 
Ditto for Account..... 91 91 90% 90% 90% 90% 
3 per Cents. Reduced....... 912 914 91k 91 9b lt 
34 per Ceuts. Reduced...... 100% 1004 100% 100% 1004 100g 
New 3¢ per Cents.....2.++-- [998 exd.| 99% 993 99% 993 100 

Long Annuities.....-esesess 124 124 123 124 124 124 
Bank Stock, 7 per cent...... | 1654 1664 166 1664 166% 1664 
India Stock, LO$....cee.s00- — (|248exd.) — 248 249 
Exchequer Bills, 2d. per diem | 42 pm. 43 43 45 46 46 
India Bonds, 3} per cent.e..6 | 23 pm. — 28 26 
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SPECTATOR. 


Although our supplies of English Grain generally have been moderate during the 
week, the deficiency has been amply made up by the large importations of Foreign, 
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FOREIGN FUNDS 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday ee 





























































































































Alabama (Sterling).....5 p. i NS ae ee 5p. Ct. | 362 The demand for Wheat is at present extremely limited, and although there are not man 
Arkansas Came) ete nee —— || Ditto (Deferred). : oe | 93 — _ English left over from the beginuing of the week, Monday *s prices are barely 
Austrian ........... 5 — —— Michigan. 6 — | —- supporte ; 
Belgiau 5 — 1014 Mississippi (Sterling) .. 6 — | GRAIN, Mark Lane, July =. 
Brazilian. 5 — 2 Neapolitan .. rr Sea aet 4, 
ne « A alee ms Wheat, RedNe wt 34 | Rye - 35to 37, Maple...... ait 33 Oats, Feed .. 

Buenos Ayre 6—- |) — New York emma: — | 7 ae arn 56 | Ba 24.95] White. Cal Bins. 

uba... 6 — | — TNO scosesescexex 6 — 7a 3 2h | Boiler 
Chiliau 2.6 — | 8&4 Pennsylvania ..........5 — | —— sed fag . Bs fae 
Columbian of 1824......6 — 21 Peruvian sss000 = 164 ne gy : 31 | Harrow... 
Danish ..... --03 — | 824 || Portuguese....... 3 194 : ae 
Datch (Ex 12 Guilders) . 24 — DAE FTG . 50000 . 5 — 544 AVERAGE PRICES OF RN. DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN 
Ditto (Ditto)......5 — 101 || Ditto (New)...... 5 — 334 won _— (Imperial) of England a Ww ales. | For the present Week, 

‘ 17% . 4s. 5d] Ry - 5d. | Wheat ....... 88 Od. [Rve ......00. 98.60. 
eer erstor ee «3 — | —— |] Russian......... 5 — 114¢ | 4 carseat Rarley ....... 9 0 | Beans ee 
Ditt oi— i— Spanish... . _ 21k 8 Bena ens ooxncews 33 10 Ee - 6 0 Peas RRS EES 96 
Indiana (Sterling 5 — | — | Ditto (Passive)... | 44 | —-— 

Thlinois. ......0.000:050.6 — —— Ditto (Deferred) « 9 | FLOUR. | PROVISIONS, 
Kentneky . ee a —— || South Carolina. ace I somnrente se teeeeeeeeerees per sack . to ae Wee ate kort oe ed. ad doz. 
4 i ” Tennessee... ...........G mm | mau | SCCOnds.. 0.0.2.2. sseerereeseneseees —- 5 Carlow. s. to $s. per cw 
Louisiana (Sterling) 5 | 52 Tenuessee — | Essex and Suffolk, on board ship.. oo a4 CON, Small New, per ogi 59s, 
Maryland .. ees 6—-);— United States Bank oz | ienabeet Stockton a3 | CHEESE. Cheshire ; --- 568. to Hs, 
Massachussetts (Sterling)5 —-|—_— ee ee amee |; RA co ceess case Derby Plain... : . “ 63s, 
Peccisabencmeoians | POL cAkD, : ‘ | HAMS, York.. 48, 
§ H * R Es BREAD, Bi ito ofd. the sib. Loaf. : EGGS, French. per 12048. 9d. “or PAS, 6d, 
ees (Last Official Quotation during g the Week ending Friday Evening.) HAY Te D ST R. AW. id of 36 Trusses.) 

_isimmad zs , | CUMBERLAN SMITHFIELD. PORTMAN. WHITECHAPEL 
ea, Re eocceesess| == || Australasian...... 51§ | Hay, Good... o- 943... 985, Sco 95s, 60s.. 945, 
Brazilian Imperial. = |eaapame British North American ..... “ — | Inferior 6B 4. 84 0 oe 0 
Ditto (St. John del Rey) . es) — || Colonial.......... ™ | cin a” 80 i 122 
British Iron........ evccecse.) — London and W: ctiniietar’ vowel 2 ‘Whe 3 one 
Cata B | I i 7 k 12 Straw, Whea 42 Cw. O 

ata Branca .... soreses) ndon Joint Stock..... , 2 
Candonga ..... ee) j National of Ireland... ‘ 154 \ 
Cobre Copper .....-0e-e.++06) —— National Provincial. 353 real roc 112s. to 130s. | wore Reds pert Dp Va ikon 
Rarnways— } Provincial of Ireland.... 40 | hers Postel . “ys ons +H | Midd ling. 
Chelteuham and Great Western) -—— || Union of Australia...........) —— | Superfine Ditto. 122 —126 | Chats...... 
Eastern Counties .........+..! 9 || _ Union of London ............ 9 CO ——$——$ $$$ ________ 
Grand Junction . eee) —— |} Docxs— | BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
Great Western... nest 86} East and West India ... ler “a di) NEWG ste AND LEADENHALL,* Ree pea 
Liverpool and Manchester . —- || London ............ es . ie See ar oral = eres — = ha ae 
London and Brighton .... | 33% |! St. Katherine , : 994 ll | 2 8 pee ee sa? ve eae . 
London and Blackwall Vesewwel 94 |! MisceLLANFous— | 3 0 ie : o & 6 wn & 
London and Greeuwich..... 6 || Aastralian Agricultural.,.....] —— | 4 4 ancien Age os - 0 O Ww 5 4 
London and Birmingham. 179 || British American Land....... — | HEAD OF Spline at LE. rea 
London and Croydon ..... 124 i Canada Lteeeeees soce-| O) exd. | Bea Sheep 
Manchester and Leeds . | 76 i] General Steam .. sees 244 | 
Midland Counties ...... | 694 | New Zealand — ~i| 
North Midland......... | oot | Royal Mail Steam .. : —— : . 
: ‘ : 96 | S A . OILS, COAL CANDLES. GROCERIES. 
-eastern ¢ 2» 29 , : 
South-¢ ast ro and Dover ..... | ae | South Australian. .......... ete - Rape Oil .......- per tun ate os TEA, Bohea, fine, p. Ib. Is. - —ls. 4d, 
South-western.........0+0.5+ 62 Van Diemen’ 5 oT ee 5 | WBE cc cnicaannnacaeiaees Congou, fine ........+ —2 6 
ee 28 5 tae = = ats de ad i Linseed Oil eect ew ereeestrenee a1 Souchong, fine....... —3 l 
BULLION. ME TALS | Linseed Oil Cake..... .per 1000 13 10 * In Bond—Duty 2s. ta. per lb. 
Gold, Foreign in Bars pore oz. 31. 17s. 9d | Copper, British Cakes..per tein’ eel On to 0 @ | CANDLES, per “doze n, 0s.0d, to 0s Od. COFFEE, fine (inbd) per cwt. 126s. 1483, 
Old ican Doli or Pillar Dollars. o 0 Iron, British Bars ........005 o—- 00 |} Moulds (6d. per doz. discount) Os. Od. Good Ordinary .......... 60s. to 78s. 
ic 4 10} Lead, British Pig .. es 18 0 0— 18 10 | ou LS, Hetton ‘ SUGAR, Mu-covado. per ewt.34-. 34d. 
0 4 Jig Steel, English ..ecsseceescee 0 0 O— 0 0 BS) cuwccccccse coveacsee West India Molasses .., 248. to 31s. 6d, 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 

















HE LAST WEEK.—WILL CLOSE 

SATURDAY NEXT, THE EIGHTH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF PAINTERS 
IN WATER COLOURS, at their Gallery, 53, Pall, Mall. 
—Open from Nine o’Clock till Dusk.—Admission 1s.— 
Catalogue 6d. James F sHEY, Secretary. 


ORTRAITS BY M. C LAUDET’S 
INSTANTANEOUS DAGUERREOTYPE 
PROCESS, under the Patronage of her Majesty, are 
taken daily at the ROYAL ADELAIDE GALLERY, 
Lowther Arcade, Strand. The sitting generally occupies 
less than one second, by which faithful and pleasing 
likenesses are obtaived. The introduction of back- 
grounds, representing Landscapes, interiors of Apart- 
ments, &c. is the invention of M. Craupet, for which 
he has obtained Letters Patent. Considerable altera- 
tions have recently been made for the couvenience and 
better accommodation of M. Claudet’s visiters. Por- 
traits aud Groups of Figures are also taken upon Plates 
of an enlz urged size. 
IRECT F OR NEI sSON AND 
WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND, under En- 
gagement tothe New Zealand Company to sail on the 
ist of September, (last shipping day, 30th of August,) 
the splendid new Ship 

PRINCE OF WALES, Coppered, 582 Tous Register. 

ALEXANDER ALEXANDER, Commander. 
Lying in the West India Export Dock. 

This Ship was built expressly for the Colonial Passen- 
ger Trade; is expected to sail very fast; has elegaut 
accommodations, and having seven feet height between 
decks, presenvis a most desirable opportunity for Cabin 
and Intermediate Passengers. Will carry au experienced 
Surgeon. 

For Freight or Passage, apply at the New Zealaud 
Company's House, No. 9, Broad Street Buildings ; to the 
Commander on Board; or to Jonn Pirate and Co, 71, 
Cornhill. 

OR AUSTRALIND, WESTERN 
AUSTRALIA, under Charter to the WESTERN 
AUSTRALIAN COMPANY to Sail on 
1842. for their Settlemeut of AUSTRALIND, the 
fast-sailing Tf 
TRUSTY, Al, Burden 509 Tons, 
cb E.spon, Commander. 
Now lying in the London Docks. 

This Ship has superior accommodation for Cabin and 
Steerage Passeugers; and parties purchasing land from 
the Company will be eutitled to peculiar advantages in 
obtaining their Passage to the Colony by this vessel. 

For Paiticulars, apply at the Company's Office, No. 33, 
Old Broad Street; or as to Passage only, to Finpy and 
Co. 157, Fenchurch Street. 

By order of the Board, C. H. Surru, Sec. 

Western Australian C jompany ’s Office, 17th June 1842. 


TE c AM TO DUNDEE 
TWICE A WEEK. 

THE LONDON, DUNDEE, AND PERTH, are 
intended to sail from Here's Steam Wharf, No. 272, 
Wapping, as under:—THE DUNDEE, Capte 
Wednesday, July 27,at 12 Noon. —THE PE RT H, Cupt. 
Sprvk. Saturday, July 30, at 12 Night.—THE LONDON, 
Capt. Ewine, Wednesday, August 3, at 10 Forenoon. 

Goods received, berths secured, and information ob- 
tained, at Hore’s Dundee and Perth Steam Offices, 18> 








fine 












Strand; 14, Bucklersiury; or atthe Steam Wharf, 272, 
Wapping. Etizasetu Hore, Agent and Wharfinger. 


the 30th JuLy | 


NGLISH AND SCOTTISH LAW 
FIRE AND LIFE ASSURANCE AND 
LOAN ASSOCIATION. 

NOTICE :—INTEREST at the rate of FIVE per cent 
per aunam upon the Paid-up Capital of this Association, 
to the 24th June last will become payable on and after 
the 25th ‘uLy. and Proprietors may receive the same 
daily at this Office, 147, Strand, near Somerset House, 
and at 119, Princes Street, Edinburgh. 

By order of the Board of Directors, 
_ ith Juiy 1842, Epwakrp Baytis, Actuary. 


ONDON, EDINBURGH, AND 
DUBLIN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
3, Cuartorre Row, MANsioNHoUsE ; AND 
55, Cuancery Lane, Lonpon. 
TRUSTEES, 
Kennett Kingsford, Esq. James Bidden, Esq. 
Benjamin Ifill, Esq. 

IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS, whereby Life 
Assurance is rendered economical for Mouey Transac 
tions, peculiarly available for Family Provisions, and 
iu all cases CERTAIN in its advautages, are explained in 
the Prospectuses of this Company, which are forwarded 
free of expeuse. 

ALEXANDER Ropertson, Manager. 


[ RITANNIA LIFE 
COMPANY, 1, Princes Street, Bauk, London. 
This ns is empowered by a Special Act of Par- 

liament, 4 Vict. 9, and is so constituted as to afford 

the benefits of Life Ass urance, iu their fullest extent, to 

Policy-Holders, and to present greater facilities and 

accommodation thav can be obtained in other offices. 

The decided superiority of its plau, aud its claim to 

public preference and support, have been proved incon- 

testibly by its extraordinary and unprecedented success, 
Extract from Lucreasing Rates of Premium for an As- 
surance of 100, for Whole Term of Life: 
Annual Premium payable during 


3d Five 4th Five| Remain- 





Ist Five | 2d Five} 











Age| Years. Years. | Years, Years. der offife.| 
eas | al 
£8.d. £8. de £ s.d. £ 5.0.) £ 5. d. | 

p20 1 14) 1 510} 1 doll 1169)2 3 8) 
130!1 64/112 2119 12 74/217 6 
|4o'1161/2 4 421463 73/4 3 4| 
}50'216713 9 414 5 55 63/613 7| 
Perer Moraetrson, Resideut Director. 

A liberal Commission allowed to Solicitois and Avents. 

HE following communication, translated 

from the German, was addressed to Vie-srs. Row- 

lands’ Agent at Cologne. 13, Straitz Euzgasse, Cologne, 

May 23, 1841. Mr. Th. S. Ditges, Sir—I have much 


pleasure in informiug you of the extraordin: ary effects of 
ROWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL: four above nine years 


O BE SOLD, A SHARE IN THE 
MANO! SLATE QUARRY, situate in the neigh- 
bourhood of Festiniog, in the County of Merioneth. 
This is a first rate coucern, and will bear the strictest 
investigation. It is quite distiuct from the work carried 
on by a company under the same name some time ago; 
the present company being formed for working a Veiu of 


| Slate lately discovered, and which is equal in quality to 


and oue of the 


the best in the Principality. 

The first carg» of Slates is now on the way to London; 
Partuers is in Town, who is prepared to 
treat with any Geutlemen for the Sale of the said Share. 
He may be seen any day in the ensuing week, between 
the hours of (Ll and 3, at J. B. POPE’S and Co. 8, Lower 


| Thames Street. 


ASSURANCE | 


hill. (E 


I had not a particle of hair on my head, wheu T was | 
| ona plan that the hairs never come loose in the mouth ; 


casually recommended to give this celebrated Oil a trial. 
I accordingly purchased two bottles at your establish- 
meut, and strictly followed the printed diree tions; iu the 
course of two months my head was covered with fine 





short hair, which I had cut off, and continued topersevere | 


iu the use of theOil. The result is, that alter five months 
perseverance, f can now boast of as geod a head of hair 
as any man in this city. In justice to the inveutors I 
make this acknowledgmeut, and shall feel great pleasure 
in satisfying any inquiry. I salute you with respect, 
Apam BAUER. Eighth Artillery Brigade. Ask for ROW- 
LAND’s MACASSAR OIL. The lowest price is 3s. 6d, ; 
the next price is 7s.; 10s. 6d.; and 21s. per bottle. 





| TODGSON AND ABBOTT'S PALE 


AL E.—The above celebrated dg so strongly 
recommended by the Faculty, is to be procured only 
from E. Asnotr’s Brewery, Bow. Middlesex. The 
trade uot beiug supplied, the Pale Ale cannot be genuine 
if procured elsewhere. —City Office, 98, Gracechurch St. 








| ERDOE'’S VENTILATING 

WATERPROOF FROCKS, in lieu of the ‘* Mae- 
iutosh.” These light and gentlemanly garments are 
thoroughly impervious to the rain, without confiuing 
persp ration and have been four years in extensive use. 
Their greatly increasing sale among the friends of those 
who have aj‘opted them, and the number of imitators, 
are sufficient proofs of their success. A great variety 
kept ready. Also, of approved Garmeuts for Hot 
Weather. Shooting, Fishing, Gardening, Lounging, Rus- 
tieating, Travelling, &e. &e. (All economical luxuries.) 

Warrer BEeRnor Tailor, Waterproofer, &c. 69, Corn- 
ght doors from Bishopsgate Street.) 





ee eee SMYRNA 
SPONGE gnaranteed to the public in its pure and 
natural state, whereby its valuable properties of absorp- 
tion, vitality, and durability are preserved. Arrange- 
meots have been exteusively made, in conjunction with 
several merchants, to insure the direct delivery of the 
importations into our hands; by this means securing it 
from any destructive process and deception that may be 
used by the mavy intermediate hands it now has to pass 
through before reaching the consumer, and consequently 
effecting a great saving in the price. The luxury of a 
genuine Smyrua sponge can now be obtained. Caution 
in the Address. To be had only at Mercatre’s sole 
Establishofent, 130 B, Oxford Street. 
N ETCALFE’S NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH-BRUSH, MADE ON THE MOST 
SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLE, and patronized by the most 
eminent of the Faculty. This celebrated brush will 
search thoroughly into the divisions of the Teeth, and 
clean iv the most effectual and extraordinary manner. 
Metealfe’s Tooth Brushes are famous for being made 








Is.each. An improved CLorues: BRusH, that cleans in a 
third part of the usual time, and is incapable of injuring 
the finest nap. A uewly-invented Brush tor cleaning 
velvet with quick and satisfactory effect. The mach ap- 
proved Flesh-brushes, as recommended by the Faculty, 
and Horse hair G.oves and Bands. Peuetrating Hair- 
brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian Bristles, 
which do not soften in washing or use like common hair. 
A uew and large importation of fine TurkeySponge; and 
Combs of all deseriptions. Cautiou.—To be had whole- 
sale and retail, only at Metcaure’s sole establishment, 
130 B, Oxford Street, nearly opposite Hanover Square. 
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N Sarvurpay ast, Jury 16th, SIR 
CHARLES METCALFE, late Governor of Ja- 
maica, was waited on at Mivart’s Hotel, by a numerous 
DEPUTATION of PLANTERS, MERCHANTS, and 
Others interested in Jamaica. to present to him the 
ADDRESS adopted at their General Meeting, held on 
the 29th ult. 
The Deputation consisted of — 
Lord St. Vincent, W.R. Renualls, Esq. 
The Ageut for Jamaica. H. Davidson, Esq. 
Sir Simon Clarke, Bart. A. Archdeckne, Esq. 
Sir Alex. Grant, Bart. Charles Long, Esq. 
Sir A. Crighton, W. K. Dehany, Esq. 
Major-General Sir John | John Chrystie, Esq. 
M‘Donald, Robert Sutton, Esq. 
A. E. Fuller, Esq. M.P. D. D. Child, Esq. 
J. B. East, Esq. M.P. Henry Pearce, Esq. 
James Lewis, Esq. William Morrice, Esq. 
Alexander Grant, Esq. Thomas Phillpotts, Esq. 
N. Malcolm Esq. Robert Allen, Esq. 
W. Murray, Esq. 
And many other Geutlemen connected with that island. 





The following is a copy of the Address— 

«We, the Planters, Merchants, and others interested 
in the colony of Jamaica, are desirous of offering to you 
the expression of our most sincere and cordial participa- 
tion in those sentiments of admiration, esteem, affection, 
and gratitude, with which all classes of our fellow-colo- 
nists in Jamaica have acknowledged the benefits which 
your wise, able, beneficent, and impartial administration 
of its Government has conferred on them. 

**The offer of that Government was made to you at a 
eriod the most eventful in the history of Jamaica. Her 
egislation had beeu suspended, her constitutional rights 

had been invaded ; her Legislature, her Mayistracy, and 
her whole Resident Proprietary body had beeu misrepre- 
seuted and calumniated ; the relations which should sub- 
sist between the Mother-country and her colony, and be- 
tween the different classes of society in that colony, were 
disturbed and impaired by mutual suspicion and distrust. 
Your acceptance at such a crisis of a trust so arduous and 
difficult, of itself entitled you to our warmest gratitude 
and to our highest admiration. It was in itself a pledge 
of the principles on which that trust would be executed; 
it was of itself the assurance that you had accepted the 


Government with the disinterested and noble purpose of 


rendering an essential service to your country, by restoring 
to her the confidence and affection of her most valuable 
colony. 

“To the accomplishmeut of this purpose your adminis- 
tration was unceasingly directed. The spirit of con- 
ciliation and confidevce in which you acted towards the 
Local Legislature, the island Magistracy, and all classes 
of the community; the candour with which you appre- 
ciated, the fidelity with which, in your communications 
to her Majesty's Government, you represented, the un- 
compromising honesty with which you vindicated their 
motives and their acts, and repelled the prejudices, the 
Misrepresentations, and calumnies by which they had 
been assailed; the constitutional respect which you 
evinced for the institutions of the colony, and the strict 
impartiality with which you maintained the just rights of 
all, secured for your ad ministration their entire confidence 
and their zealous and active support. 

“‘Amoug the | ficial effects of your administration, 
were the reconciliation of the colony with the Mother- 
country, the restoration of order, and harmony, and good 
feeling among all classes. Legislation was resumed, 
laws were passed adapted to the change which had taken 
place in the social relations of the inhabitants of Jamaica, 
the cordial and active codperation of the Legislature was 
afforded, votwithstinding the financial difficulties of the 
colony, in extending, at a great cost, the means of reli- 
gious and moral instruction, and in making the most 
valuable improvements in the judicial system. It is the 
peculiar and distinguished character of your administra- 
tion, that it was conducted on those principles which 
enabled you to accomplish the intentions and views of 
her Majesty’s Goverument and the British nation, not 
merely with ut the opposition, but with the active con- 
currence of the people whom you governed; and that 
whilst it secured you their grateful affections, it merited 
and received the high approbation of your Sovereign. 

“The influence of those qualities which enabled you 
to reuder such important services is not confined to the 
age or to the country in which they are exercised. Your 
administration will furnish the principles on which the 
governmeut of Jamaica, and not of Jamaica alone, but 
of every other colony, must and will ever hereatter be 
administered. 

««The people of Jamaica will not only retain a grateful 
admiration of your government, they will dwell with 
affectionate gratitude and esteem on your Christian 
charity, ever jargely exercised in alleviating individual 
distress. On your kiuduess and condescension in private 
life, and on your munificent support of all their religious 
and charitable iustitutious, and of every undertaking 
which could promote the prosperity and happiness of the 
colony. 

** We beg to assure you that we shall ever regard with 
sentiments of the mo-t heartfelt gratitude your adminis- 
tration of the Government of Jamaica. 3 

** That we shall ever feel the highest esteem and respect 
for your exalted character, aud that your welfare aud 
happiness will ever continue to be the objects of our af: 
fectionate solicitude. 

** Sigued on behalf of the Meeting, 
**S7. VINCENT.” 





_ To this address Sir Caartes Merca.re gave the follow- 
ing answer 

“Tam deeply sensible of the honour conferred ap me 
by this preceeiug. To find my services in Jamaica so 
highly appreciated in this country by those whoare in- 
terested iu that colony, cannot fail to be a source of 
exceeding gratification. I have uot, however, the pre- 
sumption tu altribute this distinguished reception with 
which you have greeted my arrival iv England to auy 
claim on my part; it proceeds frem the same generous 
feeling that has prevailed in Jamaica, and cheered me 
throughout my residence in that beautiful island, Io 
ascribing beueficial effects to my administration, more 
credit is given to me than I deserve, and less to cur fel- 
low-subjects in the colouy than is their due. 

“Charged by her Majesty's Government with a mission 
of peace and reconciliation, I was received in Jamaica 
with open arms. The duties which I had to perform 
were obvious. My first proceedings were naturally 
watched with anxiety, but as they indicated good-will 
and a fair spirit, | obtained hearty support and codpera- 
tion. The views of her Majesty’s Government were 
adopted aud carried into effect even at great cost to the 








island; and the unavoidable losses and vexations 
caused hy the altered state of the relations between em- 
ployers and labourers were borne with exemplary 
patience. My task in acting along with the spirit which 
animated the colony was easy. 

“« Internal differences were adjusted, either by being left 
to the natural progress of affairs, during which the re- 
spective parties were euabled to apprehend their real in- 
terests, or, by mild endeavours, to promete harmony and 
discouraye dissension. The loyalty, the good sense, aud 
good feeling of the colony did every thing. 

“ T confidently expect that the support which the Go- 
vernment of my successor will receive will coufirm the 
correctness of my opinion, that to our brethren in Jamaica 
is chiefly due the credit of whatever good my Adminis- 
tration may have affected, although all have generously 
joined in ascribiug that result to one. 

“ T beg youtoaccept my warmestthanks for your kind- 
ness; on the recollection of which I shall ever dwell with 
pride and gratitude.” 
we G BY IDEAGRAPHS.— 

«¢ As clear in its expression as our ordinary long- 
haud, yet considerably briefer than any of our sy-tems 
of short-hand, it develops qualities calculated to work 
out as great a revolution in the business of writing as the 
railroad in that of travelling.’”’ Lessous in this important 
practical acquisition may be taken either privately or in 
classes. Terms, and other Particulars, may be ascertained 
at Mr. Tempieman’s, Bookseller, 248, Regent Street. 


AGSTER'’S CRITICAL GREEK 
3B AND ENGLISH NEW TESTAMENT, in Pa- 
rallel Columns. 

Consisting of the Greek Text of Scholz, with the 
Readiugs, both Textual and Marginal, of Griesbach; and 
the Variations of Stephens, 1550; Beza, 1598; aud the 
Elzevir, 1633; with the English Authorized Version of 
1611; and its Marginal Renderings. 

One pocket volume, Price 8s. cloth, 

A few Copies on Writing-Paper, with very wide Mar- 
gins for MS. Notes. 
Warehouse for 
Lexicons, in a variety of 

noster Row. 

Full Descriptive Catalogues Gratis. 


3ibles, Common Prayer-books, and 
Languages, No. 15, Pater- 


STANDARD BOOKS FORSTUDENTS OF GERMAN. 
12mo. 8s. boards, 
pD* NOEHDEN’S GERMAN 
GRAMMAR. The Eighth Edition, Corrected 
aud Revised by the Rev. C. H. F. Bratnostorzry, Ph. D. 
Master of German and Hebrew to the City of Londou 
Corporation School, &e. &c. 
NOEHDEN’S GERMAN 
Editiou, 8s. bound. 
KEY, by Scuutrz. Fourth Edition, 3s. 6d. boards. 
RABENHORST’S GERMAN DICTIONARY. Fifth 
Edition, materially improved, by D. Borneav, 12s. bd. 
Loudon: Longman, Browu, aud Co.; T. Cadell; 
Baldwin and Co.; L. Booth; Dulau and Co.; Whittaker 
and Co.; Simpkin and Co.; Duuean and Malcolm ; 
Black and Co.; J. Maynard; J. Wacey; & C. Dolman. 


EXERCISES. Sixth 


CEUVRES GASTRONOMIQUES DE FEU ANTONIN 
CAREME DE PARIS. 
Ancien Chef des Cuisines, 
De George IV. Du Prince de Talleyrand, de l’Empereur 
Alexandre, &c. 
E CUISINIER PARISIEN ; Nouvelle 
Edition de 1842. 1 vol. in-8 orne de 25 Planches, 
Price 9s. 
2. LE MAITRE-D HOTEL FRANCAIS; Nouvelle 
Edition de 1842. 2 vols. in-8 ornes de 10 Pianches, 16s 
3. L ART DE LA CUISINE FRANCAISE AU 
XIX. SIECLE. 
Ist Partie, 2 vols. in-8 ornés de 12 Planches, 16s 
2d Partie, 1 vol. in-8 orne de 12 Plauches, 10s. 6d. 
4. LE PATISSIER ROYAL PARISIEN; Nouvelle 
Edition de 1841. 2 vols. in-8 ornes de 40 Planches, l6s. 
5. LE PATISSIER PITTURESQUE. 1 vel. gr.in 8 
orne de 126 Planches, Nouvelle Edition de 1842, 10s. 6d 
A Loudres, 4 la Librairie Etvrangere, W. Jerrs, 15, 
Burlingtou Areade. 


In 1 vol. bouud in cloth, Price 13s. illustrated with 
Sugravings on Wood and Steel, 
CYCLOPZDIA OF DOMESTIC 

Ye MEDICINE AND SURGERY; 

Being an Alphabetical Account of the various Diseases 

incident to the Human Frame; with Directions for their 

Treatment; and for performing the more simple Opera- 

tious of Surgery. Also, Tnstructious for Admiuvistering 

the various Substances used in Medicine; for the Regu 
lation of Diet and Regimeu; and the Management of 
the Diseases of Women and Children. 

By Ta#omas Anprew, M.D. 

Lite Surgeon-Superintendent ia the Convict Depart- 
meot, and formerly Medical aud Surgical Assistant at 
the City and Finsbury Dispensaries, the Lyiog-in 
Charity, and the Lonuon Infirmary for the Cure of 
Diseases of the Eye, &c. &c. 

To be had also in Seventeen Parts, at 1s. each. 

“A most valuable work,” — Liverpool Mercury. 

“‘Of much utility as a ready and simple guide in 
medicnl practice.” — Liverpool Courier. 

“We strupgly recommend this work to all who are 
entrusted with the management of a family.’’—Bristol 
Times. 

‘* A most useful and valuable work for domestic use. 
Every family should possess a copy, especially those who 
live at any distance from professional aid.’’ — Scotch 
Reformer’ s Gazette. 

“There is uo quackery about it. It is scientific, and 
yet periectly intelligible to the plain reader."’—/Viltshire 
Independent. 


In | handsome vol. bound in cl th, Price 20s. illustrated 
with several Hundred Engravings ou Wood and Steel, 
HISTORY OF THE VEGETABLE 
KINGDOM; 
EMBRACING THE PHYSIOLOGY, CLASSIFICA- 
TION, AND CULTURE OF PLANTS; 
With their various Uses to Man and the Lower Animals; 
aud their Application in the Arts, Mauutactures, and 
Domestic Economy. 
By Wituram Rurnp, 
Author of ‘‘ Elements of Geology,’’ ‘‘A Catechism of 
Botany,’’ Ac. 
To be had also in Nive Parts, at 2s. each. 
Biackte aud Son, 38, Queeu Street, Glasgow ; 5, South 
College Street, Edinburgh; and 21, Warwick Square, 
Loudon. 





FOR THE ENGLISH STUDENT. 
WORKS BY MR. B. H. SMART. 

RACTICE OF ELOCUTION. 

Fourth Edition. much augmented, 12mo. 5s. cloth. 

SHAKSPEARIAN READINGS; an _ Historical 
Shakspeare for the family circle. Companion Volume to 
the foregoing, 6s. 

ACCIDENCE AND PRINCIPLES OF ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR, 4s. 

PRKONOUNCING DICTIONARY. 8vo. 15s. 

The Sime Epitomized, 7s. 6d. 

Lonemans; Rivinerons; &c.—The Metaphysical Es- 
says; Aids for Reading the Liturgy; as well as the above, 
at HooxHam’s, Old Bond Street; and Oste.t’s, Leaden- 
hall Street. 








ROSSINI’S STABAT MATER. 
fNXHE PIANISTA, for Aveust, No. 20, 
(Now Ready,) contains the whole of the popular 
Pieces in ROSSINT’S STABAT MATER, (20 pages.) 
BEETHOVEN’S VARIATIONS TO “GOD SAVE 
THE QUEEN.” 

“GOD SAVE THE QUEEN,” with Beethoven's 
very beautiful Variations, (too little known in this coun- 
try,) will be found iu the PIANISTA for Jury, No.19. 

The Prantsta, No. 16, also contains Baruett’s new 
charming Song, ‘‘ The Spiritof Beauty.’’ Also a perfeet 
Set of Strauss’s Waltzes. Price for the whole, Is. ; or by 
post, free, ls. 4d., by addressing the Editor, 23, Pater- 
noster Row. 

Nos. 1 to 18 are again reprinted. Also the Songs in 
« Norma,” ‘“‘ Acis and Galatea,”’ and ‘‘ Elena Uberti,” 
in Supplements for one-sixth of the usual charges. 

Suerwoons; Ganoe, 19, Poultry; Tempteman, 248, 
Regent Street. 


POPULAR CLASS-BOOKS. 
WHITTA KE Rand Co. Ave Maria Laue. 
N HISTORICAL EPITOME OF 
the OLD and NEW TESTAMENTS and PART 
of the APOCRYPHA; in which the events are arranged 
accordiug to Chronological Order. By a Member of the 
Church of England. Fourth Editiou, with several Eu- 
gravings and Maps. 12mo. Price 6s. bound. 


2. 
LATT’S LITERARY AND 
SCIENTIFIC CLASS-BOOK ; coutaining popular 
descriptious of the most interesting and useful ob,ects of 
science, aud furming three hundred and sixty-five read- 
ing lessous, for every day inthe year. With 1,000 Ques- 
tions for examination. A New Edition, much improved, 
with several Engravings. 12mo. Price 5s. bound and 

lettered. 3. 


INNOCK’S JUVENILE READER; 








being a Sequel to the Meatorian Primer. Caleu- 
lated for Children from four to seven years old. A New 
Edition, with considerable improvements, and the 


addition of many original pieces. 12mo. Price 1s. 6d. 
y ong I 


bound. 4. 
INNOCK’S UNIVERSAL 
EXPLANATORY ENGLISH READER; cal- 
culated to assist both Teacher and Pupil; consisting of 
selecti ns, in prose and verse, on interesting subjects. 
Sixth Edition, 12mo. Price 4s. 6d. bound. 


5. 
HE MORAL POETICAL 
MISCELLANY; containing Choice Selections 
from our most approved Poets, arranged under distinct 
heads. 18mo. Price 3s, bound. 


ROLY’S BEAUTIES OF THE 

BRITISH POETS; with a few Introductory Ob- 

servations. With several Engravings. Seeond Edition, 
enlarged. 12mo. Price7s. bound. 


7. 

HITTAKER’S IMPROVED 

EDITIONS of PINNOCK’S CATECHISMS. 

First Catechism ; General Knowledge— Moral aud Sucial 

Daties— Religion—Religious Denominations — Evidences 

of Christianity—The Liturgy. Treating of the elements 

of these subjects in the simplest aud clearest manner. 
18m. Price 9d. each, sewed. 

FRENCH AND ITALIAN SCHOOL-BOOKsS. 
WHITTAEER and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
Ce ae of a MOTHER 

with her DAUGHTER, and some other PER- 
SONS; or, Dialogues composed for Madame Campan’s 
Establishmeut near Paris. Arranged for the Use of 
Evg ish Young Ladies. French and English. Fourth 
Edi ion, with a Vocabulary, Price 3s. 6d. bound. 
‘ The SAME WORK, in ENGLISH and ITALIAN. 
rice 4s. 2. 

‘ITALIE; being an Abridgment, in 

Freuch, of Madame De Stael’s ‘‘ Corinne; ’’ con- 
taiuiug a Description of the Antiquities of Rome. an Ac- 
countof Naples, Pompeii, Vesuvius, &c.; aud a Deliuea- 
tion of the Manners, Customs, and Literature of the 
Italians. In i2mo, Price 3s. 6d. cloth lettered. 


3. 
ger g i ossia gli ESILIATI 
NELLA SIBERIA, Tradotta dal Francese di 
A New Edition, 





Madama Co.tin, de M. SANTAGNELLO. 
iu 18mo., Price 4s. 


4, 
OVELLI MORALI DI FRANCES- 
CO SOAVE. Nouva Editioue, diligeutemente 
corretta, in cui si suno accentate tutte le voci; e che con- 
tieuce uu Vocabolario aggiuuto allafine. In 12mo. Price 


Ss. . 
NROS’ THEORETICAL AND 
PRACTICAL GRAMMAR of the FRENCH 
LANGUAGE. With numerous iustructive Exercises, 
founded on Twenty years’ experience in teaching the 
French Lauguage. Iu 12mo. Price 5s. 
A KEY to the EXERCISES. Price 3s. 6d. 


6. 
EAUMONT’S MAGAZIN DES 
ENFANS ; ou, Dialogues eutre une Sage Gover- 
haute et ses Eleves. Dans lesquels on dunue un abrege 
de | Histoire Sacree de la Fable, dela Geographie, &c. A 
New Euitiou, Price 5s. 


7. 
HITTAKER’S IMPROVED EDI- 
TIONS of PLNNOUCK’S CATECHISMS :— 
french Grammar — Germau Grammar — Italiau Gram- 
mar - Spanish Grammar; in whieh the principles of the 
) angua-es are developed in the easiest mode, In 18mo- 
Price 9d. each, sewed. 
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RCHDEACON MANNING'S 
TREATISE on the _—* of the CHURCH 
will be Published on TUESDA 
Joun Murray, Albe Sead Street. 





Sixth Edition. priated in 16m 
UPBLES FROM THE BRUNNEN 
of NASSAU. By an O.p Man. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Now Ready, with Wood-ents, post 8 Svo. 10s. 6d. 
OUR in AUSTRIAN LOMBARDY, 
the NORTHERN TYROL, and BAVARIA. 
By Joun Barrow, Esq. 
Joun Murnay, Albe marle Street. 


Fourth Edition. fe: Ap. 8vo. 6s. 
ONSOLATIONS in TR AVEL; or 
the LAST DAYS of a PHILOSOPHER. 
By Sir Humpury Davy. 
Joux Murray, Albemarle Street. 


New Edition, with 78 Engravings 2 vols. 8vo. . B28. 
NCIDENTS of TRAVEL, and VISITS 
tothe RUINED CITIES of CENTRALAMERICA, 
CHIAPAS, and YUCATAN. By J.L. Srepuens, Esq. 
Joun Munnay, Albemarle Street. 





Now Ready, a New Edition, with Illustrations ty 4 Edwin 
and Charles Landseer, R.A. royal Svo. 2/. 2s. 
HE ART OF DEER-STALKING. 
Illustrated by a Narrative of a Few Days’ - ae in 
the Forest of Athol. By Wiirtam Scrore, Esq. F.L.S 
Joun Murray, Albem: arle Street. 





Now Ready, post 8v0. 9s 
pg one PETRA, AND D AM ASCDS. 
From Notes made during a Tour in those Countries. 
By Joun G. KINNE aR, Esq. 

“Mr. Kivnear’s narrative in short, pleasant, and in- 
teresting. and we find ourselves, when we close his hook, 
in a tolerable state of familiarity with Eastern manners.’ 
— Times. 

**Mr. Kiunear writes extremely well, and his descrip- 
tions proclaim him a good observer.” —Examiner. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Second Edition. 2 vols post 8vo. “85. Gad. ‘each, 
ETTERS FROM ITALY TO A 
YOUNGER SISTER, with SKETCHES of 
HISTORY, LITERATURE, and ART. 
By Carnarine Taytor. 

“ Miss Taylor has conveyed a large amount of infor- 
mation, written in an unaffected aud pleasing style, and 
we recommend the work, especially to mothers, as one 
whieh will give their children that precious boon in sal 
cation, a desire to learn and an interest in study.” 
Times. Joun Murray, Albemarle Stre et. 


MRS. AUSTIN'S bbe i ION OF RANKE'S 








Second Edition. "Toro by the Author. 
pp Ases* HISTORY of the POPES 
ROME during the Sixteenth aud Seven- 
teenth Centurivs. 
Translated by Sarau Avstry. 

“It ishardly necessary for us tosay that this is an excel- 
lent book, excellently translated, It is, therefore, with the 
greatest pleasure that we now see it take its place among 
the English Classics. Of the translation, we need only 

say that it is such as might be expected from the skill, 
the taste, and the scrupulous intregrity of the aceom- 
plished lady, who, as an inte rpreter between the mind of 
Germany and the mind of Britain, has already deserved 
so well of both countries.’’— Edinburgh Reniew. 

““Mr. Ranke has been very happy with Mrs. Austin 
for a translator of his work, and we cannot praise too 
highly the simplicity and elegauce of the English into 
which she has reudered the origival text. She has put 
us in possession of a book extraordinary for its learning 
aud impartiality, and for its just and liberal views of 
the times and men it describes.’’— Times. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 

MR. MURRAY'S SERIES OF ELEMENTARY 

WORKS FOR YOUNG PERSONS. 
N RS. MARKHAM’S Rust ORY OF 
: ENGLAND Bint Ra . 12mo. 
izs. —-- 


Il. 
Mi.S. MARKHAM’S HISTORY of FRANCE. Fifth 
Edition. 2 vols. i2mo. 12s. 








Ill. 

PHILOSOPHY in SPORT made SCIENCE in 
EARNEST; or Natural Philosophy illustrated by the 
Toys and Sports of Youth. Fifth Edition, with Wood- 
cuts, feap. Svo. 8s. 





IV. 
CONVERSATIONS on NATURE and ART. By a 
Lady. 2 vols. i2mo., 13s. half-bound. 





¥. 

LETTERS from ITALY toa YOUNGER SISTER. 
With SKETCHES of HISTORY, LITERATURE, and 
ART. By Carnexine Taytor. Second Edition. 2 vols. 

2mo. 17s. 


VI. 
LITTLE ARTHUR'S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
By Lady Cauicorr. Filth Edition, 18mo. 3s. lal/-bound. 








Vil. 
STORIES from the HISTORY of ENGLAND, for 
CHILDREN, Thirteenth Edition. 18mo. 4s. half-bound, i 


Vill. 
PROGRESSIVE GEOGRAPHY for CHILDREN. 
Third Edition, j2mo. 2s. half-bound. 


-—— 


1X. 
GOSPEL STORIES for CHILDREN. Second Edi- 
tion, 18mo. 3s. 6d. half-bound. 





xX. 
THE YEAR-BOOK of NATURAL HISTORY for 
YOUNG PERSONS, By Mrs. Loupon. 16mo. 4s. 





xI. 
SENTENCES fromthe PROVERBS. In ENGLISH, 
FRENCH, GERMAN, and ITALIAN. 16mo. 3s, 6d. 
dalf-bound. 


Mr. MURRAY’S 
HAND-BOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS, 


GIVING DETAILED AND PRECISE INFORMATION 


RESPECTING 
STEAMERS, GUIDES, 
PASSPORTS, AND 
TABLES of MONIES, SERVANTS. 


WITH DIRECTIONS FOR TRAVELLERS, 
AND 
HINTS FOR TOURS, &e. &e. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE NO/¥ READY: 
I. 


HOLLAND, 
BELGIUM, PRUSSIA, NORTH GERMANY, 
AND THE RHINE TO SWITZERLAND. 


New Edition, thoroughly revised. 
Map. Post Svo. Price 103. bound. 


—_—.-_— 


II. 


SOUTHERN GERMANY, 
BAVARIA, AUSTRIA, THE TYROL, 
SALZBURG, STYRIA, AUSTRIAN AND 
BAVARIAN ALPS, THE DANUBE, 
FROM ULM TO THE BLACK SEA. 


New Edition, thoroughly revised. 


Map. Post Svo. Price 10s. bound. 


III. 
SWITZERLAND, 
SAVOY, AND PIEDMONT. 
New Editi, thoroughly revised. 

Map. Post 8vo. Price 10s. bound. 

IV. 

DENMARK, 
NORWAY, SWEDEN, AND RUSSIA. 

Mays and Plans. Post 8vo. 12s. bound. 
V. 
MALTA, 
IONIAN ISLANDS, GREECE, TURKEY, 
ASIA MINOR, AND CONSTANTINOPLE. 
s. bound, 


Maps. Post 8vo. 15. 





ALSO, JUST READY, 
VI. 
NORTHERN ITALY, 
THE STATES OF SARDINIA, GENOA, 
AND THE RIVIERA, 
VENICE, LOMBARDY, AND TUSCANY. 
Map. Post 8vo. 


VII. 


SOUTHERN ITALY, 


PAPAL STATES, ROME, N 
AND SICILY 
Map. Post 8vo. 


THE vAPLES, 


VIII. 


FRANCE; 

YORMANDY, BRITTANY; THE RIVERS 
LOIRE, SEINE, RHONE, AND 
GARONNE; 

THE FRENCH ALPS, DAUPHINE, PROVENCE, 
AND THE PYRENEES. 

: Map. Post 8vo. 





*.° “MR. MURRAY'S HAND-BOOKS” are all 
bound in Red Cloth, and have his name on the outside, 


, rm Iva Few Days, 
OTES OF A TOUR IN THE 
DISTRESSED MANUFACTURING DIs. 
TRICTS of LANCASHIRE: in a Series of Letters to 
his Grace the Archbishop of Dublin. 
By W. Cooke Taytor, LL.D. of Trinity Coll. Dublin, 
Author of the ‘‘ Nataral History of >ociety,’’ &c, 
Duwcan and Matcotm, 37, Paternoster Row. 


NEW WORK BY pe og JTHOR OF “A NEW 





Ou Thursday Next, July 28th, will be Pablished, 
in 2 vols. tcap. 8vo. 
ORES T LIF E. 
By Many Cavers, an Actual Settler. 
Author of ‘‘ A New Home--Who ’li Follow ?"’ 
London; Loxoman, Brown, Green, and LoNGMANS. 


Just Ready, in | vol. foolse ap 8vo. Price 9s. cluth, 
A MANUAL OF DIGNITIES, PRI- 
VILEGE, AND PRECEDENCE; including 
lists of the Great Public Fuuctionaries from the Revolu- 
tion to the Present Time. 
By C. R. Dopo, Esq. 
Author of ‘‘ The Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage,” 
«The Parliamentary Companion,’ &c. 
Warrraker aud Co. Ave Maria Lane, London, 








This Dav is Published, in demy 12mo. cloth lettered, 7s. 

ATURAL HISTORY of ANIMALS. 

Tllustrated by Short Histories and Anecdotes; 

and intended to afford a Popular View of the Linnen 
System of Arrangement. For the Use of Schouls. 

By the Rev. W. Binoney, A.M. 
Fellow of the Linnean Society, and late of Peterhouse, 
Cambridge. Embellished with 41 Enyravings. Third 
Edition. 


Loudon : Harvey aud Darron, Gracechurch Street. 





On Weduesday, Volume Secon of 
HE RECREATIONS OF 
CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 
ConrTEnts. 
I. The Moors—Pro!ogue— Flight First; Gleu Etive— 
Flight Second; The Coves of Craachan—Flight Third ; 
Still Life—Flight Fourth; Down River and up Loch— 
Il. Highland snow Storm—III. The Holy Child—IV. 
Our Varish—V. May-day--VI. Sacred Poetry. 
Wittram Brackwoop and Sons. 45, George Street, 
Edinburgh, and 22, Pall Mall, London, 
NEW E DITIONS ¢ OF HAMEL S WORKS: 
NIVERSAL FRENCH GRAMMAR. 
Price 4s. 
GRAMMATICAL EXERCISES up on the French 
Language compared with the English. 
QUESTIONS ou the Above; ‘with sen, 94. 
KEY to HAMEL’S FRENCH EXERCISES. 2s. 
WORLD in MINIATURE; am Account of the differ- 
ent Couutries of the World; for Translation iuto Freuch, 
Price 4s. 6d. 
London: Loxoeman and Co.; and Warrraxerand Co. 


COMPLETION OF BRANDE’S DICTIONARY. 
Pubiished this Day. in L very thick vol. 8vo. of nealy 
1,400 pages, with Wood-Engravings, 60s. bound in 
cloth, a 
ICTIONARY OF SCIENCE, 
LITERATURE, and ART; comprising the His- 
tory, De:cription, aud Scientific Principles, of every 
Branch of Human Knowledge; with the Derivation and 
Definition of all the Terms in general use. 

By W. T. Branne, F.R.S. L. aud E. &e. 
Assisted by Josepa Cauv Esq. and other gentlemen 
of eminence in their respective departments, 
Loudou: Loxomay, Brows, Green, and Lonamans. 


NEW WORK FOR YOUTH, BY MARY HOWITT. 
Iu a neat Pocket Volume, embellished by a Froutispiece 
and Vignette, Price 2s. 6d. bound, entitied 
| iTTLE COIN, MUCH CARE; 

or, How Poor Men Live: a Tale f r Youug 
Versons, by Mary Howrrr; forming a pew Volume of 
** Tales of the People and their Childreu.”’ 

London: Printed for Tuomas Teea, Cheapsite; where 
may be had, by the Same Author, Price Ys. ¢d. each, 
Strive and Thrive. Hope On! Hope Ever! 
Whoshall be Greatest ? Which is the Wiser ? 

Sowing and Reaping. 

























The Fourth Volume of 
ADAME D’'ARBLA Y's S DIARY 
AND LETTERS, 
Ready on Monday, at ali the Booksellers. 
Also, Now Ready, 

A STEAM VOYAGE TO CONSTANTINOPLE, 
BY THE RHINE AND DANUBE, iv Is840-41. By 
C. W. Vane, Marquis of Lonponperry, G.C.B. &e. Ta 
2 vols. Svo. with [lustrations, 28s. bonud. 

On Wednesday Next, July 7th, 

MASSANIELLO; au Historical Romance. Edited 
by Horace Ssrru, Esq. Author of ** Brambletye House,”’ 
&e. évols. 

Henry Connurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough 
Street. 


Will be 





CAREY’S ENTICK IMPROVED. 
Square 12mo. 9s. bound, a New Edition of 
iN TICK 'S ENGLISH-LATIN 
DICTIONARY; containing all the Words and 
Phrases proper for Reading the Classic Authors in both 
Languages; designed for the use of Grammar Schools 
and Private Education: to which is added, a Latin-Eng- 
lish Dictionary, accurately collated from the must ap- 
proved Classic Authors. To this Edition has been an- 
nexed an Etymological Paradigm. By Wa. Crakent, 
A.M. carefully revised throughout by the Rev. M. G. 
Saroeant, B.A. of Queen’s College, Oxturd. A New 
Edition, with material improvements, by Joun Carey, 
LL.D. 

London: Longman, Brown, and Co.; T. Cadell; 
J.M. Richardson; J. G. F. aud J. Rivington; Hamilton 
and Co.; Wi hittaker and Co.; Sherwood and Co; Dun- 
can and Malcolm; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; Souter 
and Law; Smith, Elder, and Co. ; J. Bohn; B. Fellowes; 
Harvey and Co.; Capes and Co.; E. Hodgson ; Houl- 
ston aud Stuneman; J. Wacey; C. "Dolman ; E. P. Wil- 
liams. York; Wilson and Sous. Liverpool: G. and J. 
Robinsou. 





Conlin: Printed by Joseru Cayton, of No. 7, , Wiudsor 
Court, Strand; and Published by him at No. 9, Wel- 








Joun Munnar, Albemarle Street. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
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